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Quality counts... 
uma alelery-balemabssters 


In the year since the Associated 
Press Managing Editors last 
convened, Gannett journal- 
ists have won-1,097 prizes 
(first, second and third) 

in national, regional 

and state competition. 

National prizes spanned the 
spectrum: for public service, environ- 
mental covérage, education reporting, editorial 
writing, mental health reporting, photo editing, sports coverage, design 
and editorial cartooning. In 11 states, Gannett newspapers were judged 
best in their circulation categories. 

The contest judges have recognized Gannett’s commitment to quali- 
ty journalism. But we believe the real winners are the readers, whom 
our journalists strive to serve well every day. 

Featured above: The ‘Kentucky Schools at a Crossroads” project by 
The Courier-Journal at Louisville, winner of two national awards and 


one of four Gannett finalists in the APME Public Service competition. 
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Every once in a while a 
story comes along that 
reminds us why we’re in 
the business 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16,1990 
‘ot w 
Nowhere to turn for rape victims 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17,1990 } 


Victim of rape, victim of the system 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18,1990 


Oakland to open rape cases again 


Rock-solid reporting. Well- 
crafted writing. Unerring instinct 
for the truth. Respect for the 
newspaper’s role as public watch- 
dog. Together they added up to 
journalism at its finest. 

Examiner writer Candy J. 
Cooper’s story 
of justice de- 
nied to poor mi- 
nority women 
led with this 
startling fact, 
“Nearly one in four women who re- 
ported a rape or attempted rape to 
the Oakland Police Department 
was told in essence, that she was 
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“Candidly we blew it” 


- Oakland police chief George Hart 


lying, sometimes before her case 
was even investigated....poor wom- 
en who live in a world of drugs and 
crime are among the most likely to 
be raped. Their cases, though, are 
the least likely to move through 
the justice system.” 

One day 
after the series 
came the police 
chief’s admis- 
sion, “Candidly, 
we blew it.” 
Now the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment is reopening more than 200 
rape cases and promising to do 
away with business as usual. 
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OCTOBER 
30-11/2—Associated Press Managing Editors, Annual Convention, Dallas, 
Texas. 


NOVEMBER 
2-3—Virginia Press Association, Fall Board Meeting, Blacksburg, Va. 
4-7—Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, GATF Annual Members’ Meet- 
ing, The Phoenician Resort, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
7-9—Audit Bureau of Circulations, 76th Annual Conference, “Partners in 
Change,” Fairmont Hotel, Chicago. 
15-16—New England Association of Circulation Executives meeting, Shera- 
ton Tara Hotel, Framingham, Mass. 
15-17—New England Society of Newspaper Editors, Annual Conference, 
Cliff House, Ogunquit, Maine. 
16-17—Missouri Press Women Fall Meeting, Holiday Inn Holidome, Colum- 
bia. 
17—INMA International Board Meeting, Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 
28-30—National Conference of Editorial Writers, Conference, “Changes in 
the Communist World,” University of Maryland, College Park. 


DECEMBER 
2-3—Missouri and Kansas AP Publishers and Editors, Ritz-Carlton, Kan- 
sas City. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


NOVEMBER 
1-3—Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, GATF Seminars, Graph Expo 
West, Los Angeles and The Orlando Show, Fla. 
5-7—Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, Paper and Ink Problems in the 
Pressroom Seminar, California Polytechnic State University, San 
Luis Obispo. 
5-9—Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, Introduction to Electronic Scan- 
ning, GATF International Headquarters, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7-9—Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, Advanced Web Offset, GATF 
International Headquarters, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7—New England Newspaper Association, Cost Reduction Seminar, 
Sheraton Wayfarer Inn, Bedford, N.H. 
7-8—Iniand Press Association, Cost and Revenue Management Seminar, 
inland Press Center, Chicago. 
7-9—Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Circulation Semi- 
nar, PNPA Press Center, Harrisburg, Pa. 
8—New England Newspaper Association, Newswriting Workshop, 
Westborough Marriott Hotel, Westborough, Mass. 
9—Rhode Island Press Association/University of Rhode Island Journal- 
ism Department, Annual Fall Seminar, URI Library, Kingston, R.1. 
11-14—SNPA Foundation, “Publishing a Quality Newspaper” Seminar, 
Columbia, S.C. 
11-16—2nd Annual NPPA Electronic Photojournalism Workshop, Sheraton 
Mission Palms Hotel, Tempe, Ariz. 
12-16—Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, Methods and Technologies of 
the Printing Processes, GATF International Headquarters, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
16-18—Mid America Press Institute, Copy Editing Seminar, Clarion Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
17—New England Society of Newspaper Editors, Editorial Page Work- 
shop, Cliff House, Ogunquit, Maine. 
27—Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Advanced Circu- 
lation Topics Seminar, PNPA Press Center, Harrisburg, Pa. 
30—Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Market Research 
Seminar, PNPA Press Center, Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 
7—Pennsyivania Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Selling Skills for 
Daily Newspapers Seminar, PNPA Press Center, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The 4th Estate 





By Doug Borgstedt 


NOT QUITE SO FAST, 
YOUNG FELLER ! 


AGGRESSIVE 





About Awards 


C.B. Blethen Awards. Journalists on 12 Pacific North- 
west papers have won C.B. Blethen 1990 Memorial 
Awards for Distinguished Newspaper Reporting. 

The awards, named in honor of the man who published 
the Seattle Times from 1915 to his death in 1941, are 
administered by the Pacific Northwest Newspaper Asso- 
ciation. The $6,750 in total prize money is donated by the 
Seattle Times. 

The winners and the categories for papers under 50,000 
circulation are as follows: Deadline Reporting: First place, 
Patricia Sullivan, the Missoula (Mont.) Missoulian; Sec- 
ond place, staff, Vancouver (Wash.) Columbian. 

Feature Writing: First place, Jane Gargas, Yakima 
(Wash.) Herald-Republic; Second place, Theresa John- 
son, Missoulian. 

Enterprise Reporting: First place, Bryan Corliss, Steve 
Thompson, Christopher Smith and Tony Semerad, Mos- 
cow Idahonian; second place, Laura Deitz, Mary Barouh, 
Lori McGriff Boroughs, Mike Boroughs, Grace Carlson, 
Chad Hutson and Christine Valdez, Skagit Valley Herald, 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 

Investigative Reporting: First place, Laurie Williams, 
Tri-City (Wash.) Herald; Second place, N.S. Nok- 
kentved, Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News. 

The following are winners for papers over 50,000: 
Deadline Reporting: Charles Wohlforth, Anchorage Daily 
News; Second place, Rita Hibbard, Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer. 

Feature Writing: First place, James Wallace, Post- 
Intelligencer; Second place, Tom Hallman Jr., Portland 
Oregonian. 

Enterprise Reporting: First place, Eric Naider, Seattle 
Times; Second place, Tom Hallman Jr., Fred Leeson, 
Lauren Cowen, Jim Long, Dave Hogan, Holley Gilbert 
and Julie Tripp, Oregonian. 

Investigative Reporting: First place, Steven P. Jackson, 
Salem (Ore.) Statesman Journal; Second place, Stan 
Jones and Patti Epler, Anchorage Daily News. 

The first-place winner of the Debby Lowman Award for 
Distinguished Reporting of Consumer Affairs was James 
Wallace, Post-Intelligencer. Doug O’Hara, Anchorage 
Daily News, was second. 
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Burger, fries, 
newspaper 


In the expanding union of fast food 
and newspapers, the Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader has agreed to install 
newsracks at 24 McDonald’s drive- 
through restaurants in Kentucky. 

Under the one-year, renewable 
deals with four franchise owners, the 
Herald-Leader gets exclusive rights 
to sell papers at the locations, and is 
prevented from installing racks at 
other drive-through food outlets. 

The agreement also calls for the 
newspaper to donate money to the 
charitable Ronald McDonald House. 

The agreement followed a success- 
ful 60-day test at two McDonald’s 
locations, where daily sales averaged 
23 newspapers. A rack is considered 
successful if it sells 10. 


Newspaper’s FBI 
feature leads 
to an arrest 


A Washington (D.C.) Times reader 
provided the FBI with information 
that lead to the arrest of a suspected 
murderer who was featured in the 
newspaper’s weekly “Wanted by the 
FBI” feature. 

Based on the information phoned in 
by the reader after seeing the column, 
the FBI Metropolitan Fugitive Task 
Force and the Prince George’s 
County Sheriff's Department on Oct. 
17 arrested Monriko Miguel “Riko” 
Hudgins, according to the newspa- 
per. 

Hudgins is suspected of shooting 
and killing a man in Washington, 
D.C., last August. 

Every Friday, the Washington 
Times publishes a photograph and 
description of someone wanted for a 
major crime committed in the area. 
The items are published in conjunc- 
tion with the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Field Office of the FBI. 


NY Times pushes 
large-type edition 


The New York Times has 
announced two marketing arrange- 
ments designed to boost the audience 
of its Large Type Weekly. 

An agreement with Random House 
Inc. calls for the companies to jointly 
market their large-type publications. 








Another calls for Eschenbach Optic 
of America, a maker of vision aids, to 
market Large Type Weekly in 
ophthalmic offices. 

In 16-point type, the large-sized 
weekly is over twice the size of the 
regular Times. 

The deal also calls for Random 
House to become the weekly’s first 
advertiser and to market it to its cus- 
tomers. 


Portland redesign 


Guy Gannett’s Portland (Maine) 
Press Heraldand Maine Sunday Tele- 
gram have been redesigned and 
begun printing on new Goss Flexo- 
liner presses. 

The redesign includes larger type, 
one-sentence summaries above major 
stories, content labels on pages, color 
photos and other elements. 

Also, because of rising costs of 
newsprint and distribution, single- 
copy prices increased, with Sunday 
editions rising 25¢ to $1.25 and daily 
editions going to 50¢, from 35¢. Home- 
delivery prices were not changed. 

The redesign was led by managing 
editor of operations Warren Watson, 
a newsroom committee and consul- 
tant Alan Jacobson. 


Jewish weeklies 
go broadsheet 


Jewish Media Group Inc. intro- 
duced in October a broadsheet format 
for its Broward and Palm Beach 
County Florida weeklies. 

The conversion from tabloid size 
brings Broward Jewish World and 
Palm Beach Jewish World into line 
with the group’s Miami Jewish Tri- 
bune. 


Damned either way 


Newspaper price increases often 
result in circulation drops, but when 
the free weekly Tolland County 
(Conn.) Times began charging 50¢ a 
copy, circulation nosedived 90% — 
from 21,500 to 2,300. 

Nevertheless, editor and co- 
publisher William A. Johnson said if 
the l-year-old paper had remained 
free, increasing costs of printing and 
mailing would have forced its closure. 

As an incentive, Johnson and his 
brother Lance have agreed to donate 
$3 of each $13 annual subscription 
price to local charities chosen by sub- 
scribers. 





Sullivan Graphics 
offers new 
ad program 


Sullivan Graphics Inc. of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., announced the launch of 
“National Pre-sert,” a new four-color 
advertising program enabling national 
advertisers to reach non-metropolitan 
markets. 

The advertising vehicle is a two- 
page standard newspaper product 
wrapped on the outside of the Sunday 
comic section. A national or regional 
advertiser can select 228 smaller 
markets with a total print run of 5.5 
million or an average circulation of 
21,000 per newspaper. 

The pre-sert is printed alongside 
the comics and wrapped around the 
comic section in the final printing 
stage. 

The entire two pages of the national 
pre-sert can be sold to one advertiser, 
or eight panels are available for indi- 
vidual advertisers. 


Stockton employees 
vote to decertify 


Employees in several departments 
of the Stockton (Calif.) Record voted 
to decertify the Northern California 
Newspaper Guild as their bargaining 
representative, the company said. 

The Record’s publisher, Orage 
Quarles III, said Oct. 10 that workers 
in the editorial, advertising, circula- 
tion and other departments voted 98- 
49 to oust the union. 

The Sept. 26 election, supervised 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board, apparently ends more than 
three years of bitter and unsuccessful 
contract negotiations. 

Both sides have five days to appeal 
to the NLRB’s regional office in Oak- 
land. If no appeal is filed, the regional 
office will forward the vote to the 
national office in Washington, which 
will make a final decision about 
whether the election stands. 

If the vote is certified, the Record 
will immediately implement its final 
contract proposal, including salary 
increases based partially on merit, 
Quarles said. 

The union has represented employ- 
ees at the Record for more than 50 
years, but the NLRB scheduled the 
election after a group of employees, 
disgruntled with the Guild, signed a 
petition calling for a vote. 

Guild officials could not be reached 
for comment. 

— AP 
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INTRODUCING A 
WELL ROUNDED VIEW 


If you don’t have your story straight, you 
probably don’t have a story. 

Which is why background information has 
always been, and will always be, absolutely 
essential. Unfortunately, the demands of today’s 
news business and the limitations of microfilm 


have made thorough research difficult to achieve. 


But now that’s all changing. 

As the first realistic alternative to microfilm, 
DIALOG OnDisc™ Newspapers has been cre- 
ated to provide the fastest, easiest and most 


’ Pulitzer Prize- 


affordable method of searching the full text of 
leading newspapers for virtually any sup- 
porting fact you need. 
With DIALoG OnDisc Newspapers, 
everyone in your newsroom can find 
, those facts in seconds. Without 

§ ever wasting valuable time going 

through spool after spool of 

microfilm. 

For example, an entire year 
of the Los Angeles Times— 
including every news story,- 

feature and editorial from several 
daily editions—comprises just 
two compact discs. 
Yet that’s only the beginning. 
In the coming months, DIALOG 
OnDisc Newspapers will expand to 
F include many of the most respected news- 
~ papers in the country; Knight-Ridder’s 


DiaLoc OnDisc Newspapers delivers 
efficiency, simplicity and annual cost 
savings of 25% and more over microfilm. 


winning San Jose 
Mercury- News will 
be available in the 
Fall of 1990. And all 
you need to access this information is a personal 
computer and a CD-ROM reader. 

So call 800-3- DIALOG and find out how to 
subscribe to DIALOG OnDisc Newspapers. 
Simply stated, it runs circles around microfilm. 


DIALOG ONDISC 


NEWSPAPERS 





Dialog Information Services is a Knight-Ridder Company. i © 1990 Dialog Information Services, Inc. 3460 Hillview Avenue, 
Palo Alto, CA 94304. All rights reserved. DIALOG is a servicemark and DIALOG OnDisc is a trademark of Dialog Information Services, Inc., Registered U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. 
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Guts and determination 


The four Colombian journalists who stood before the meeting of 
the Inter American Press Association in Kansas City last week and 
told of the “living hell” that surrounds their lives under threats from 
the narco-terrorists were the epitome of sheer guts and determina- 
tion. 

They are leaders of the Santos, Cano and Hernandez families who 
own the three most important newspapers in Bogota and Medellin. 
They have had close relatives murdered and kidnapped as have their 
colleagues and employees. Their plants have been bombed. They 
travel in armored cars and are constantly surrounded by armed 
guards in their plants and at home. 

They are under constant threat at home and abroad and after their 
appearance at IAPA they returned home to carry on their fight 
against what they call “censorship by terrorism.” Even after his 
plant (Zl Espectador) was destroyed in 1989, Luis Cano said “it was 
the unanimous decision of the Cano family to keep going.” Enrique 
Santos (El Tiempo) added “all we want is your moral support.” We 
believe they certainly have that from the U.S. press. 

Their experiences lend emphasis to the discussion on covering the 
news of drugs in this country that took place at the American Press 
Institute J. Montgomery Curtis Memorial Seminar in Reston, Va. 
(E&P Oct. 20, Page 14). Some editors expressed the opinion the 
press should continue to do only what it does best, and that is to cover 
the problem thoroughly and objectively. Others felt newspapers 
should “do something” — take an advocacy role. 

Alleditors may want to rethink their positions on this. It is difficult 
to imagine journalists in the U.S. living under the same threats from 
drug lords as do our friends in Colombia. They have already taken 
over the streets in some areas here. The only difference is that the 
terrorism that exists on the streets is not yet directed at the news 
media. Are newspapers prepared to take a more active role in fight- 
ing drugs in their communities — can they? Two editors told the API 
seminar how they are doing it. Others might follow. 


The hemisphere 


The Inter American Press Association has seen many changes in 
this hemisphere in the last 40 years and has been instrumental in 
bringing some of them about. For many years, dictators of the right 
and left were prevalent and press freedom suffered in many coun- 
tries. 

Today, only in Haiti and Cuba are citizens of this hemisphere living 
in societies not headed by some form of elected government, and 
Haiti has elections scheduled later this year. Press freedom is now 
the rule in most of this hemisphere rather than the exception. 

But that freedom is not permanently secured from those who 
oppose it, such as the drug cartels. Forty-two employees of media 
died in 1989 as the result of acts of violence. Seventeen have died this 
year. 

As Ed Seaton, outgoing IAPA president said in Kansas City last 
week: “A free press cannot be taken for granted. Benign neglect will 
not do. We must remain vigilant. Journalists’ lives depend on us.” 





Charter Member 


The Audit Bureau 
ky Audit of Circulations ABP 
Bureau Member 


American Newspaper ANPA 
Publishers Association 
6 mo. avg. circulation Dec., 1989—28,105 





The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 
With which have been merged: The Journalist established 
March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established March, 1892; 
the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 
29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 
Editor 


Robert U. Brown 


Managing Editor 
John P. Sonsol 
Associate Editors 
David Astor, George Garneau, 
Ann Marie Kerwin, James Rosenberg 
Midwest Editor 
Mark Fitzgerald 


Washington Editor 
Debra Gersh 


West Coast Editor 
M. L. Stein 


Copy Editor 
George W. Anderson 


Advertising Manager 
Steven A. Townsley 


Sales Representatives 
Robert N. Glassman, Richard H. Henrichs, 
Robert J. Mathes, Roger J. Power Jr. 
Janell C. Teubner 


Advertising Production Manager 
Louise Villani 


Classified Advertising Manager 
Sandra Lewis 


Circulation Manager 
H. Kratos Vos 


Editorial Production Manager 
Orlando Velez 


Photocomposition Manager 
Janice Zwingli 
Promotion Manager 
Gerianne M. Smart 


OFFICES 


General: 11 West 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10011; (212) 675-4380; FAX PHONE: (212) 
929-1259 


Chicago: 8 South Michigan Avenue, Suite 501, 
Chicago, Il. 60603; (312) 641-0041; FAX (312) 
641-0043. Mark Fitzgerald, Editor; Richard H. 
Henrichs, Sales Representative. 


Washington, D.C.: National Press ae. Suite 
1128, pepe gee" D.C. 20045; (202) 662- 
7234; FAX (202) 662-7223. Debra Gersh, Edi- 
tor. 
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Los Angeles: 3250 Wilshire Bivd., Ste. 801, 90010; 
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s Scott—Scott, Marshall & McGinley, Advg. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Intention clarified 


Editor & Publisher reported 
recently that the Miami Herald has 
purchased a copy of the NewsView 
library system. Based upon the phone 
calls we have been getting, some of 
your readers have misinterpreted this 
as an indication that we were inter- 
ested in using it as a newsroom sys- 
tem. We had no such intention. 

The Herald—more specifically, my 
department—has a returnable copy of 
the package which we were reviewing 
for a very narrowly focused PC pro- 
totyping application having nothing to 
do with newsroom library systems. 
We also have copies of many other 
text retrieval packages, ranging from 
ZyIndex to Gofer. Obviously, none of 
these would ever, or could ever, be 
considered replacements for or alter- 
natives to our VuText library system. 

The VuText system is unquestion- 





NEWSPAPERDOM® 


50 years ago... 


Editor & Publisher’s poll showed 
that of responses from 1,273 daily 
newspapers, 22.71% editorially 
favored the re-election of President 
Roosevelt and 63.86% favored the 
election of Wendell Willkie. The rest 
stated they would remain neutral. 
FDR’s support increased from 20.1% 
reported in August. 

* * * 

Co-publishers of Newsday on Long 
Island — husband-and-wife team Alli- 
cia Patterson and Harry Guggen- 
heim — support different presi- 
dential candidates and share the edi- 
torial page with their opinions. Mrs. 
Guggenheim, pro-Roosevelt, and Mr. 
Guggenheim, chairman of the Avia- 
tion Division of the Republican 
National Committee, published their 
columns side by side for three sepa- 
rate editions. 

* * * 


For the second time in a month the 
suggestion has been made in Con- 
gress that newspapermen who write 

- stories considered by senators to be 
scurrilous be barred from the Press 
Gallery. Senators A. J. Ellender of 
Louisiana, Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky and Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana were among those backing the 
proposal. 


From Editor & Publisher 
October 26, 1940 
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ably the finest library system in the 
world. It has more than met the Her- 
ald’s needs over the last seven years, 
and has continually grown more pow- 
erful, more friendly, and more central 
to our organization. 

The News View folks are to be con- 
gratulated on what they have accom- 
plished, but I am certain they would 
agree that the two systems cannot be 
considered competitors. 


JOHN FIEDLER 


(Fiedler is director, advanced sys- 
tems, at the Miami Herald.) 


Thank God 


Concerning the Sept. 15, 1990 
“Shop Talk at Thirty”: 

Daniel Lynch has written the most 
stereotypical of “think” pieces con- 
cerning perhaps the two most ste- 
reotyped groups, reporters and politi- 
cians, in the world. 

Shouldn’t a person in his position at 
a “larger” newspaper have pro- 
gressed beyond this? 

Thank God that I don’t have to deal 
with Daniel Lynch! 

Dick DAVIS 


(Davis is director of public informa- 
tion for the County of Mercer, Pa.) 





What experts? 


I enjoyed reading “Project cen- 
sored” about the “top ‘underre- 
ported’ stories of 1989” (E&P, July 
28). 

I was delighted to learn that the 
“myth of liberal bias” in the media 
has been effectively debunked by a 
panel of experts including Jonathan 
Alter, Noam Chomsky, Nicholas 
Johnson, Francis Moore Lappe and 
Bill Moyers. 

What a joke. The only expert miss- 
ing, of course, was Gore Vidal. Was 
he unavailable, or unwilling to travel 
to Sonoma State University? 


PHILIP TERZIAN 


(Terzian is editor of the editorial 
page at the Providence [R.I.] Journal 
Bulletin.) 


Corrections 


In a Sept. 29 E&P article on the 
Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram on 
P. 10, the name Paul Harrah was mis- 
spelled. It should have been spelled: 
Paul Harral. 

* * * 

In an Oct. 6 article about commu- 
nity newspapers on Page 17, a word 
was left out of a Lee Dirks statement. 
The correct wording should have 
read: ... there are now fewer and 
more selective buyers. 





‘Where the 
West Begins’ 


It’s Fort Worth. From the historic stockyards to 
the Caravan of Dreams. Find the energy & 

excitement of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram in 
our daily report. 


For details call Peggy Walsh at 212-556-1927 
or John Brewer at 1-800-972-3550. 





The New York Cimes 
News Service 





Edited to 
Fit Your Needs 








When Cleveland talks, the nation listens. 

To everything from interactive videos to annual 
reports, from TV commercials to news releases, 
from matchbooks to magazines. 

That's because America’s north coast delivers 
top-quality communications services at prices 
that offer a much better value than on the other 
coasts. 

“We've been to New York and we've come back 
to Cleveland for our marketing-communication 
services? says Jess Bell, President of Bonne Bell, 


Inc. “We can count on better service and ideas that 
are fresh, innovative and affordable” 

William Oliver, Vice President, Communications 
of TRW, Inc. echoes this thought. “Because we do 
business around the world, we could go to sources 
almost anywhere. But we choose to rely on the 
world-class professional services we get here in 
Cleveland” 

And Cleveland's the first city in the country to 
have its own federation of professional communi- 
cations organizations, the Cleveland Communi- 





cates Council, actively promoting the city’s 
diverse communication resources. 

Take a good look at the new Cleveland. It’s one 
city that’s never at a loss for words. 


CLEVELAND: 
The Plain Dealer 


One of a series of messages from the New Cleveland Campaign, the community-wide marketing-communications program for Cleveland in cooperation with the Cleveland Communicates Council. 
Write or call George N. Miller, Executive Director, New Cleveland Campaign, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. (216) 621-6725. 
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Lawyers who become journalists 


A recent E&P article on journalists who become lawyers 
spurred this article which shows the other side of the coin 


By Victor Dorff 


If you are one of the journalists who 
has been considering changing 
careers to become an attorney, ask 
yourself: If the grass is really greener 
on the other side of the professional 
fence, why do so many lawyers 
choose to become journalists, turning 
away from money and power after 
enduring the rigors of legal training? 

A great many lawyers are making 
that choice, according to Judy Serrin, 
the director of admission and place- 
ment at the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism. 
Every year she receives applications 
from lawyers who want to become 
journalists, and she finds some of 
their reasons intriguing. 

“A lot of lawyers want to do some- 
thing worthwhile, but their jobs don’t 
feed that impulse. They got into law, 
only to find that the social motivation 
wasn’t there. They see it more in jour- 
nalism.” 

According to Serrin too, for some 
of the applicants the decision to 
change careers will follow a specific 
disillusioning experience. 

“They will work on a case that 
became a story and the story may 
make more of a difference than their 
work did,” she said. “Then, a light 
bulb goes on for them.” 

Other lawyers find that the practice 
of law is not as interesting as they had 
hoped it would be, Serrin stated. 
“They say that law is boring. They 
say that writing is the best part of 
being alawyer, and they see an oppor- 
tunity to use some of their investiga- 
tive skills in journalism.” © 

Serrin agrees that there is a connec- 
tion, and that there are job opportuni- 
ties for attorneys who make the 
change. 

“It’s a logical segue,” she said. “I 
think the skills do transfer, and 





(Dorff is a lawyer who is now a grad- 
uate student at the University of South- 
ern California School of Journalism.) 





employers are impressed with the 
intellectual rigor of the legal profes- 
sion.” 

Many attorney-journalists find 
their niche. writing about law for other 
lawyers. They write for any of a 
growing number of legal news publi- 
cations, such as The National Law 
Journal and American Lawyer. For 
other attorneys, the lay press — that 
is legalese for “news for non- 
lawyers” — beckons. 





This week’s Shop Talk at Thirty on 
Page 56 takes a look from the historical 
perspective at lawyers who became 
journalists. 





David Margolick, the national legal 
affairs correspondent for the New 
York Times, spent his life in and 
around newspapers. Even at Stanford 
Law School, he was editor of the 
school paper. After graduating in 
1977, Margolick immediately went to 





more than his hobby; it is his career. 

“I never really considered myself a 
lawyer, either temperamentally or 
spiritually,” he said. “Some people 
want to do things. Others want to 
observe and report what they see.” 

Looking at the world through the 
eyes of the law, Margolick has been 
able to write about a wide range of 
topics, and he says he would not have 
it any other way. 

“Legal reporting is incredibly 
broad,” he said. “I can’t think of a 
better beat. It isn’t conflicting in any 
way — it’s as broad as the law 
itself.” 

Although the pay would have been 
better if he had become an attorney, 
Margolick claims that money was not 
the deciding factor when he chose his 
career. 

“The kind of money a lawyer 
makes can tecome addictive,” he 
said. “Since I never made it, I don’t 
miss it.” 





“The kind of money a lawyer makes can become 
addictive. Since | never made it, | don’t miss it.” 





work as a reporter. Now he covers the 
law for the Times and writes a weekly 
column, “At the Bar.” 

Confessing to a long-standing love 
affair with newspapers, Margolick 
admits that he did not start consider- 
ing journalism-as a career until after 
he had finished law school. 

“I wasn’t sure what I wanted to 
do,” he said. “Fairly soon after I 
started studying law, I knew I didn’t 
want to practice but I didn’t equate 
law school with practicing. I thought 
of it as three more years of liberal arts 
education, with a slightly narrower 
focus. It allowed me to put off reality 
for three more years.” 


For Margolick, accepting reality: 


meant admitting that journalism is 





Besides, although he admits that he 
is still not making as much money as a 
lawyer fresh out of school, Margolick 
points out that there are some advan- 
tages to his position. 

“Senior partners were returning 
my calls when I was a first-year 
reporter, and they wouldn’t have if I 
had been a first-year lawyer,” he 
said. 

Rejecting the notion that lawyers 
have more power than journalists, 
Margolick points out that it all 
depends on what kind of power you 
are talking about. 

“Whether or not you have power 
depends on the ways in which you 
want to be influential,” Margolick 

(Continued on page 40) 














By Ann Marie Kerwin 


Three years of work by the Future 
of Advertising Project’s Sales Struc- 
ture Task Force (SSTF), headed by 
Lance Primis, president of the New 
York Times, has culminated in the 
adoption of an industry-wide program 
aimed at bringing more national 
advertising to newspapers around the 
country. 

The new plan calls for the creation 
of the Newspaper National Network, 
a cooperative effort between the news- 
paper industry and the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau. 

The plan was proposed by Primis 
to the Ad Bureau’s board of directors 
and was approved at a recent meet- 
ing. It will be implemented on 
November 1 and is expected to be 
fully operational by January 1, 1991. 





ance, over-the-counter drugs, soft 
drinks, soaps and detergents, and 
tobacco. 

Each team will include an execu- 
tive from the Ad Bureau and one from 
a participating newspaper. The teams 
will work as intermediaries between 
advertisers, their agencies and news- 
papers. Initially, the teams will iden- 
tify an advertiser’s marketing needs 
and then design programs to meet 
those needs. 

When the advertiser is ready to 
place ads, it can select the markets 
and newspapers it wants to advertise 
in and place the order with the 
National Newspaper Network sales 
team. 

The sales team will place insertion 
orders through a one-order/one bill 
invoice service in place at the news- 
paper advertising bureau and will pro- 





was generated. 


Primis said in testing the team-selling concept, 
more than $30 million in new advertising business 





The program will be run out of the 
Ad Bureau’s offices in New York City 
and it reportedly involves some 
changes in the Ad Bureau’s sales 
structure. 

Under the new plan, a team-selling 
approach will be instituted and adver- 
tisers will be able to select which 
newspaper they want to run their ads 
in via a one-order/one-bill service. 

“Team selling has been an enorm- 
ously successful strategy for working 
with national advertisers,” Primus 
said. “Its adoption signals an impor- 
tant change in how newspapers con- 
duct business. Instead of simply sell- 
ing space, we are listening carefully to 
advertisers and marketing those 
newspaper environments that best fit 
an advertiser’s marketing goals.” 

Primis said in testing the team- 
selling concept, more than $30 million 
in new advertising business was 
generated. 

The new program will target 
categories such as automotive, beer, 
cereals, computers, credit cards, 
express delivery, fast food, insur- 








vide all follow through. 

A management committee to over- 
see and steer the new selling program 
via the Ad Bureau has been estab- 
lished. 

Len Forman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Ad Bureau, said “some 
internal shifts” at the bureau will be 
needed, but said he was not yet pre- 
pared to talk about what those shifts 
would be. 

The new network plan will get 
newspaper representative firms 
involved with the Ad Bureau as part 
of the team concept. 

“The network is comprised of 
newspapers, rep firms and the 
bureau, bringing together resources 
from each,” Forman said. 

“The idea of creating this team was 
to marry the bureau and newspapers 
to marshall advertising selling efforts 
and to combine our resources to make 
newspapers a more effective buy for 
advertisers,” said Forman. 

While Forman would not discuss at 
this time the internal changes the Ad 
Bureau would be undergoing to 





New concept in selling 


Newspaper industry adopts plan aimed at bringing 
more national advertising to newspapers 


accommodate this new program, one 
change reportedly being considered, 
according to some Ad Bureau board 
members, is the appointment of six 
newspaper advertising directors to 
the Bureau board to gain a “reflection 
of what was happening in the streets” 
from the people doing the selling. 

One board member said this was an 
attempt to have the Ad Bureau do 
more direct rather than conceptual 
selling. 

Forman said he did not see the net- 
work creating any competition with 
newspaper representative firms, 
because the network’s mission is to 
work on getting advertisers who have 
typically been hard for newspapers to 

et. 

The NNN management committee 
will review sales strategies, assign 
targeted advertisers to appropriate 
newspapers, and administer the net- 
work. 

The committee members will be: 
representatives from the five largest 
publishers of national advertising, the 
Boston Globe, the Chicago Tribune, 
the Los Angeles Times, the New 
York Times and the Washington Post; 
representatives from newspapers cur- 
rently involved in network efforts; 
National Advertising Sales Associa- 
tion members; and NAB board mem- 
bers. 

Newspapers already active in the 
program are the Los Angeles Times, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Tribune, San 
Francisco Chronicle/Examiner, New 
York Times, Boston Globe, Chicago 
Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Washington, Post and the Atlanta 
Journal & Constitution. 

Team selling was tested by the 
Sales Structure Task Force with the 
same major categories of targeted 
national advertisers that the network 
will concentrate on. 

“We see this effort as not so much 
as a shift in direction to selling to 
targeted advertisers, as much as we 
see it as the best way to demonstrate 
the power of newspapers to national 
advertisers. It’s not a strategic shift as 
much as it is a tactical shift,” said 
Forman. 

The Sales Structure Task Force 
developed the pilot program, the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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More troubles for UPI 


Earl Brian replaced as head of the parent company; corporate financial 
restructuring could lead to the sale of the wire service 


By Debra Gersh 


Earl Brian has been replaced as the 
head of Infotechnology Inc. and 
Financial News Network in the wake 
of a corporate financial restructuring 
that could lead to the sale of Infotech 
properties, such as United Press 
International. 

Insufficient cash flow has left 
Infotech and its 47%-owned FNN 
unable to meet operating costs, $70.2 
million in bank loans, and $88 million 
in lease obligations. 

In addition, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has begun an 
investigation of Infotech, although it 
is reportedly not related to the recent 
firing of FNN chief financial officer 
C. Steven Bolen for alleged financial 
improprieties (E&P, Oct. 20, P.10). 

Two interim co-chief executives 
have been appointed by the Infotech 
and FNN boards to replace Brian as a 
restructuring team to address the 
companies’ financial problems, solu- 
tions to which may include the sale of 
some or all of the companies’ busi- 
nesses. 

Brian, who has served as chief 
executive officer of both companies, 
will now become non-executive 
chairman of both boards and a direc- 
tor of both companies. 

The announcement was made Oct. 
24, as E&P went to press. At that 
time, it was unclear what role, if any, 
Brian would play in the restructuring 
or in the companies, or what the 
future would be for United Press 
International, which is 97% owned by 
Infotech. 

Appointed as the co-chief execu- 
tives were Alan J. Hirschfield, cur- 
rently a managing director at Wer- 
theim Schroder & Co. Inc. and a for- 
mer chief executive officer of both 
20th Century Fox and Columbia Pic- 
tures; and Allan R. Tessler, chairman 
of International Financial Group Inc., 
Ameriscribe Inc. and International 
Controls Corp. Tessler has been an 
Infotech director since mid-1989 and 
has given up that post to assume his 
new duties. 

Wertheim Schroder reportedly spe- 
cializes in restructuring media and 
entertainment companies and was an 
adviser to Warner Communications 
in its merger with Time Inc. 





Earl Brian 


According to an Infotech release, 
FNN has been unable to complete 
and file its annual financial reports 
with the SEC for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1990. 

Infotech, FNN and UPI recently 
parted ways with their auditing firm, 
Deliotte & Touche, whose opinion 
was withdrawn from Infotech and 
FNN financial statements. The issues 
over which they disagreed are cur- 





defaults as to the approximately $49.5 
million in outstanding bank loans at 
FNN and $20.7 million of such loans 
at Infotech. 

“In addition, FNN had approxi- 
mately $73 million of lease obligations 
as of June 30, and now has approxi- 
mately $88 million of such obliga- 
tions. FNN is initiating discussions 
with its equipment lessors concerning 
such obligations and its need to 
reschedule lease payments.” 

FNN stock within the past year had 
been trading at about $10 a share, but 
at presstime was selling at around $3- 
$4. The FNN stock reportedly was 
used as collateral for the bank loans, 
and speculation from various sources 
indicated a financial restructuring 
might put more emphasis on stabiliz- 
ing FNN rather than other Infotech- 
owned companies, such as UPI. 

The Learning Channel, in which 
Infotech and FNN have a majority 
holding, has reportedly been on the 
block for a couple of weeks. Sources 
wondered, however, whether its sale, 
which might fetch between $30 and 
$40 million, could bring in enough 
money to ease its parent company’s 
financial problems. 





According to the Infotech statement, “there exist a 
number of significant, unresolved accounting and. 
audit issues as to both FNN and UPI.” 





rently being reviewed by the auditing 
firm of Coopers & Lybrand (E&P, 
Oct. 20, P.10). 

According to the Infotech state- 
ment, “there exist a number of signifi- 
cant, unresolved accounting and 
audit issues as to both FNN and 
UPI.” 

The Infotech statement also said, 
“Operating cash flows at the compa- 
nies [Infotech and FNN] are currently 
insufficient to meet operating 
expenses or to cover maturing obliga- 
tions with respect to the bank loans of 
the two companies and FNN’s lease 
obligations. Consultations with banks 
and other lenders are continuing. 


“The companies will require waiv- 
ers or forbearances regarding certain 





In addition, Infotech is reportedly 
facing two lawsuits from stockholders. 

Pieter VanBennekom, UPI execu- 
tive vice president/editorial opera- 
tions, was slated to meet with staffers 
in the wire service’s Washington 
office as E&P went to press, report- 
edly to answer questions about the 
developments. 


Press award to 
congresswoman 


The Illinois Press Association has 
given its Legislative Service Award to 
Rep. Barbara Flynn Currie (D-Chi- 
cago), a sponsor of the original Free- 
dom of Information Act. 
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Warren Phillips to retire as head of Dow Jones 
Peter Kann will step up to replace him 


Warren H. Phillips, chairman and 
chief executive officer of Dow Jones 
& Company, announced recently that 
he will be turning over his duties as 
chief executive on Jan. | to Peter R. 
Kann, the company’s president and 
chief operating officer. 

Phillips, 64, said he plans to remain 
on as chairman until July 1, 1991, 
when he will retire. 

It is expected that upon Phillips’ 
retirement, Kann will also be named 
chairman. 

Phillips has been chief executive 
officer of Wall Street Journal parent 
Dow Jones since March 1975. 

Kann, 47, has been the company’s 
president and chief operating offi- 
cer since July 1989 and publisher of 
the Journal for nine years. He will 
continue as the Journal’s publish- 
er. 

Kenneth Burenga, 46, currently 
senior vice president and general 
manager, was elected executive vice 
president and will succeed Kann as 
chief operating officer. 

Burenga and Carl Valenti, 52, 
president and publisher of Dow 
Jones’ Information Services Group 
and president and chief operating offi- 
cer of its Telerate Inc., subsidiary, 
were elected to the Dow Jones board. 

“These actions will provide an 
orderly transition of executive 





Warren Phillips 


chief of the Journal’s London news 
bureau. At the end of 1951, he became 
foreign editor of the Journal. 


He was named news editor in 1953 
and edited stories for the Journal’s 
front page. The next year, he became 
editor of the Journal’s Midwest edi- 
tion and in 1957 he was named man- 
aging editor of all the Journal’s edi- 
tions. 


Phillips was promoted to executive 
editor of Dow Jones publications in 





“After an immensely satisfying 43-year career at 
Dow Jones and more than 15 years as CEO, it is time 
for me to step down and allow my colleagues to 
provide fresh energy and continuity of leadership in 


the years ahead.” 





responsibility,” Phillips said. “After 
an immensely satisfying 43-year 
career at Dow Jones and more than 15 
years as CEO, it is time for me to step 
down and allow my colleagues to pro- 
vide fresh energy and continuity of 
leadership in the years ahead.” 

Phillips’ career with Dow Jones 
began in 1947, when he joined the 
Wall Street Journal as a copyreader. 
He left the paper in 1949 to work on 
the copy desk at Stars & Stripes in 
Germany, but continued to write for 
the Journal on a free-lance basis. 

He rejoined the Journal as a corre- 
spondent in Germany and was named 





1965 and served as editorial director 
for 17 years, beginning in 1971. He 
became vice president and general 
manager in 1970 and executive vice 
president in March 1972. He was 
named president of Dow Jones and 
elected a director in November 1972. 
He became chief executive officer in 
1975 and chairman of the board in 
1978. From April 1989 to July 1989, he 
also served as president. 

Kann’s association with Dow Jones 
began in 1963, when he was a summer 
intern in the Journal’s San Francisco 
bureau. In 1972, he was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for Distinguished 





Reporting on International Affairs for 
his coverage of the 1971 India-Paki- 
stan War. 

In 1976, he was named the first 
publisher and editor of the Asian Wall 
Street Journal and in 1979 he was 
named assistant to the chairman. 
Later that year, he was appointed 
associate publisher of the Journal and 
a vice president of Dow Jones. In 
1985, he became an executive vice 
president of Dow Jones and was 
named president of Dow Jones’ Inter- 
national and Magazine Groups. He 
was named a director of the company 
in 1987. 

Kann became publisher of the Jour- 
nal and editorial director of Dow 
Jones at the start of 1989. He was 
elected president and chief operating 
officer in July 1989. 

When Phillips became chief execu- 
tive 15 years ago, the annual revenue 
at Dow Jones was $238 million. Last 
year, annual revenue reached $1.7 
billion. 

During the 1980s, Dow Jones 
revenues more than tripled and net 
income increased more than fivefold, 
but the recent softening of the eco- 
nomy and growing competition has 
hit the company hard. 

Dow Jones reported a third-quarter 
net income decline of 17.5% over the 
previous year. Net income for the 
first nine months from continuing 
operations declined 26.1% compared 
with the same period in 1989. 

Operating income in the third quar- 
ter at Dow Jones’ business publica- 
tions, including the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, its international editions, Bar- 
ron’s magazine and other publica- 
tions, decreased 79.6% on a 3.6% 
decrease in revenue. 

The Journal’s ad linage declined 
9.3% in the first nine months of 
this year and 16% in the third quart- 


er. 

Phillips and Kann recently 
announced a cost-cutting program 
that includes a freeze on wages, capi- 
tal spending and departmental 
budgets. 

The plan also called for a reduc- 
tion of the news hole in Dow Jones 
publications, cutting back the use 
of free-lance writers, a reduction 
in the number of special reports pub- 
lished, the postponing of the creation 
of a magazine, and other cost-saving 
measures. 
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Dow Jones in-house union again seeks merger 


Mail balloting to begin in mid-November on proposed 
merger with the Communications Workers of America 


By George Garneau 


Friction is developing over plans by 
Dow Jones & Co.’s in-house union to 
merge with the Communications 
Workers of America. 

As the voting nears, the Indepen- 
dent Association of Publishers’ 
Employees, representing 2,000 Dow 
Jones employees around the country, 
has filed a complaint with the 
National Labor Relations board over 
Dow Jones’ refusal to allow employ- 
ees to meet On company property, 
breaking with past practice. 

The complaint followed the expul- 
sion of CWA organizers from two 
company cafeterias and a widely dis- 
seminated management memo out- 
lining broad austerity measures, 
including budget freezes next year. 

Though Dow Jones has taken no 
official policy on the merger, union 
president and Wall Street Journal 
copy editor Ron Chen said, “By their 
actions they are opposed to it and 
they are making life hard.” 

The company, which opposed a 
previous merger plan, never before 
blocked the union from bringing in 
guests or meeting with members on 
company property, Chen said. 

“Our policy is that our corporate 
premises are not provided for meet- 
ings of outside organizations,’ Dow 
Jones spokesman Roger May said. 
The union “is considered an outside 
organization” and its previous meet- 
ings On company property are “a mat- 
ter of dispute,” he said. 

May said despite cost cutting, Dow 
Jones would honor its contract calling 
for 5% pay raises next year. 

IAPE was formed, with company 
approval, 54 years ago to thwart orga- 
nizing efforts by the Newspaper 
Guild. Relations between labor and 
management historically have been 
good but, with no paid professionals 
working for the union, i[APE’s volun- 
teer leaders concede they have been 
relatively powerless. 

The union had to hire attorneys to 
negotiate increasingly complex con- 
tracts and, while Dow Jones has been 
expanding, union representation has 
remained flat as the Journal and Bar- 
ron’s, the traditional profit centers, 
have seen their role in company 
revenue decrease. For several years 
IAPE has been seeking merger part- 





ners. 

Dow Jones opposed a 1987 plan to 
merge with the Graphic Communica- 
tions International Union. With 52% 
of votes favoring merger, the plan 
failed to achieve the required three- 
fourths majority. 

Rule changes since then relaxed the 
requirements to a simple majority for 
this merger. 

Dow Jones will take a position and 
make it known to employees before 
the vote, spokesman May said. 

Mail balloting for about 750 mem- 
bers eligible to vote was scheduled to 
begin in early November and con- 
clude Dec. 12. 

The union’s executive committee 
approved the plan in September on an 
18-3 vote. Opposition centered 
around fears of dues increases once 
the proposed three-year merger 
agreement concludes. 





Union’s 40,000 active members. 

Exempifying the union’s predica- 
ment, IAPE president Chen said, 
Dow Jones recently notified 18 people 
who work on the Capital Market 
Report that they would be transferred 
from New York City to Telerate 
offices in Jersey City, and lose union 
representation in the process. 

“The writing is on wall,” Chen 
said. “If they can do that to [Capital 
Market Report], they can do it to 
other services.” 

“Times are changing at Dow 
Jones,” Chen said. “The company is 
moving in new directions, such as 
Telerate. If the union is going to stay 
the main bargaining representative, 
we are going to have to change with it. 
If we fail to change, we are going to 
find one day that the picture show has 
moved to another theater.” 

Only recently did the union win the 





May said despite cost cutting, Dow Jones would 
honor its contract calling for 5% pay raises next year. 





The merger plan calls for [APE to 
hire its own staff: one full- and several 
part-time employees. 


Dues would rise for the highest 
wage earners to $40 a month in 1994, 
from $13 now. Because the union 
would participate in limited CWA 
benefits, its dues rate would rise to 
0.65% of pay, compared with CWA’s 
Psa. 

The latest merger plan comes at a 
time of expansion by Dow Jones into 
generally non-unionized electronic 
information services. Its acquisition 
of the financial information services 
company Telerate Inc. gave union- 
ized workers in print publishing a 
smaller role in Dow Jones. 

For the 700,000-member CWA, 
IAPE would be a foot in the door to 
organize several hundred workers in 
Dow Jones’s Chicopee, Mass., pro- 
duction site, and about 600 New 
York- and New Jersey-based Telerate 
workers. 

Those numbers are still small, even 
compared with CWA’s move into 
newspapers in 1987 by absorbing the 
former International Typographical 





right for two officials to conduct “rea- 
sonable” union activity while on 
company time, said Chen, who stud- 
ies health care while he commutes 
and wants an expert to represent him 
during the next contract negotiations. 


“It’s long overdue for an organiza- 
tion that represents 2,000 people in 50 
locations to have a network that sup- 
ports it, and right now the whole orga- 
nization survives on a bunch of volun- 
teers,” he said. 


Local sports for 
Gulf troops 


The Louisville, Ky., Courier-Jour- 
nal is sending a four-page mini sports 
section to area military personnel sta- 
tioned in the Middle East. 

The first delivery of 1,000 copies of 
the free, 11-by-17-inch compiliation, 
emphasizing college and high school 
sports, went out Oct. 8 to personnel 
from Kentucky and southern Indiana. 
It replicates an effort started in 
Vietnam. 
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Kids score journalistic coup 
Get interview with retired Supreme Court Justice William Brennan 


By Ann Marie Kerwin 


Despite doctor’s orders to decline 
all interviews for at least a year, U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice William Bren- 
nan Jr. granted an interview last 
month. The questions, however, 
weren’t asked by a veteran reporter, 
but by five who don’t even have high 
school diplomas. 

The five are among the first staff of 
the Indianapolis Star Children’s 
Express news bureau which publishes 
a weekly, full-page news feature writ- 
ten by reporters ranging in ages from 
10 to 18. 

Five Express reporters and editors 
flew with the project’s director, Lynn 
Sygiel, to Washington, D.C., on Sept. 
27 for the 30-minute interview in 
Brennan’s chambers. 





cal patronage. 

“It wasn’t so much like we were 
scooping anybody. We were just 
talking,” Wendy Potasnik, 17-year- 
old Express editor told the Star. 

The interview took place on the 
anniversary of the day that President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower had called to 
offer Brennan the appointment 30 
years earlier. Brennan discussed chil- 
dren’s rights, the importance of 
teaching the Bill of Rights, censorship 
in the schools, and whether or not 
Eisenhower ever said Brennan was 
one of his mistakes. 

“It was a story that got started and 
just kept going, but there was no truth 
to it,” Brennan said. 

Of his replacement, David H. Sou- 
ter, Brennan said, “I hope that the 





“It wasn’t so much like we were scooping anybody. 
We were just talking,” Wendy Potasnik, 17-year-old 


Express editor told the Star. 





The students spent six weeks prior 
to meeting Brennan reviewing news- 
paper and magazine articles and some 
of the opinions he authored. They 
also studied the U.S. judicial system, 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights, 
and Brennan’s landmark decisions on 
free speech, desegregation and politi- 





philosophy of the appointment was 
something with which I could fully 
agree, but I’m not sure that I can say 
that.” 

Snagging a Brennan interview was 
not the Express’ only scoop. The first 
edition of the new feature focused on 
interviews with juvenile gang mem- 
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Indianapolis Star Children’s Express reporters with T-shirt-clad Supreme 


Court Justice William Brennan. 





bers. The city has been alarmed 
recently by an increasing number of 
gang-related incidents and Star 
reporters were having a hard time 
getting close to gang members. 
“Journalists, and adults in general, 
have all these preconceptions but 
these kids are complete blank slates. 
They ask things we don’t think of, 
and | think they draw things out of 
people that a professional reporter 
wouldn’t get. People think, ‘They’re 
just kids,’ and let their guard down. 
They drastically underestimate these 
kids and their ability to get to the heart 
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Young staff members of the Chil- 
dren’s Express get an early copy of the 
new venture as it rolls off the presses of 
the Indianapolis Star. 
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of the story,” said George McLaren, 
the Star court reporter who describes 
himself as the “nuts and bolts guy.” 

McLaren helps with layout and 
copyediting. He also serves as the 
kids’ liaison at the paper, contacting 
those departments that are needed for 
the week’s edition. 

Being housed in a museum is a plus 
for the program, McLaren said, 
because it gives it credibility in the 
community, and a safe spot for the 
kids to go. 

“It’s the first time Children’s 
Express has had acommitment froma 
newspaper and a place for the kids to 
work,” Sygiel said. 

Currently, 53 reporters are working 


Literacy concerns and gaining 
readership from the younger crowd 
have many newspapers sponsoring 
projects aimed at the under-18 set. 

The Milwaukee Journal has come 
up with one that is “totally cool.” 

In coordination with Nickelo- 
deon’s “Super Sloppy Double Dare” 
game show, the contest encourages 
the kids to read the Sunday Journal 
and answer questions in the follow- 
ing Tuesday’s edition related to 
news, sports and entertainment sto- 
ries. 

“It’s an attempt by the paper to 
bring in younger readership,” Mark 
Sabljak, Journal special events coor- 
dinator, said. “We wanted it to end in 
a singular event so we approached 
Nickelodeon for that.” 

Weekly prizes are awarded, and 16 
of the entries will be randomly 
selected to audition for the chance to 
be a contestant on a local appearance 
of “Super Sloppy Double Dare.” 

The contest coincides with the 
launching of a daily feature aimed at 
young readers. A half-page of “kid” 
articles run everyday Monday 
through Saturday, and a full page in 
the comics section runs on Sundays. 

“The contest encourages kids to 


By George Garneau 


Traditional enemies — labor and 
newspaper management — broke 
bread at the breakfast table as Cardi- 
nal John O’Connor of New York 
reminisced about his family ties to 
unionism. ; 

The event at the Plaza Hotel in New 
York was thrown by the New York Post 
to celebrate a new lease on life 
granted by 10 unions that gave up 














out of the newest Children’s Express 
news bureau under Sygiel. The staff- 
ers are respondents to a summer pro- 
motion campaign run by the Star. 

The first seminar and training ses- 
sion was in July. Sygiel reports 130 
would-be reporters have since signed 
up and are waiting for the next train- 
ing session. 

The full-page news feature is the 
result of a joint effort of the Star, the 
Center for Exploration at the Chil- 
dren’s Museum of Indianapolis, and 
the Lilly Endowment. 

Sygiel said she asks Express 
reporters to volunteer a minimum of 
one day a month working at the of- 
fice and to file at least one story a 


WE DARE YOU TO ENTER 
THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL'S 
TOTALLY EXCELLENT ADVENTURE! 

Starting Sep. 30, you could wia some sureseme grires o 


i fickets t0 2 
Nithelodesa Super Stoppy Dovble Dare travelling game show 
starring Mare Saommersi 




















Contest ad 


read the newspaper on more than just 
one day,” Mary Mistrioty, one of the 
contest’s coordinators, said. 

Sabljak reported that over 2,000 


several hundred jobs and $20 million a 
year in concessions to save the 
money-losing paper, at least for the 
present. 


The Post also announced a page of 
union news to appear Thursdays. It 
will be handled by Post labor writer 
Richard Steier, a former reporter fora 
New York civil service newspaper. 


Union leaders, including Allied 
Printing Trades Council president 











month. 

Teams of reporters generate story 
ideas and report them with the assis- 
tance of older assistant editors. 

Being located in the Children’s 
Museum is an asset, according to 
Sygiel, because the project gets a lot 
of visibility and allows plenty of 
opportunity to find kids for opinion 
polls and input. She said another 
helpful resource is the Star’s libra- 
ry. 

Children’s Express, the “news 
organization by children for every- 
body,” has bureaus in New England, 
California, Australia and New Zea- 
land. Its syndication offers stories to 
10 newspapers. 


Milwaukee Journal bids to reach young readers 


entries were received for each of the 
first two weeks that the contest ran. 
This is the first time the paper has 
attempted a promotion for this age 
group, and the first time they have 
dedicated a daily feature for kids. 

“Nickelodeon is very excited 
about it because they see an oppor- 
tunity to promote literacy and reader- 
ship. They feel that it is important that 
kids aren’t just tv viewers, but read- 
ers too,” he said. 

Sears, one of the sponsors of the 
contest, put entry-form drop-off 
boxes in their stores and provided 
some of the prizes. 

Advertisers see a potential in the 
daily feature as a way to target young 
readers and their families, said Sab- 
ljak. 

The highest grand-level prize is an 
all-expense-paid trip for two to Nick- 
elodeon Studios at Universal Studios 
in Orlando, Fla. Other prizes include 
a computer, bikes, Nintendo sets, CD 
boomboxes, “Double Dare” tickets 
and athletic shoes. 

In conjunction with the contest, 
Gov. Tommy Thompson and Mayor 
John Norquist proclaimed October 
1990 “Young Readers Month” in 
Wisconsin and Milwaukee. 


New York Post management, unions break bread together 


George McDonald, shared a table 
with Post publisher Peter Kalikow, 
editor Jerry Nachman and O’Connor. 


O’Connor was praised as the 
“spiritual leader” of the settlement, 
which came a day after Kalikow had 
threatened to close the paper. It 
capped 10 days of frenzied negotia- 
tions in which O’Connor was called 
on for help. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Langer takes helm as APME rethinks its role 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Dallas Morning News vice presi- 
dent and executive editor Ralph 
Langer is taking the presidency of 
Associated Press Managing Editors 
not simply at a grim economic time for 
the industry. 

It is also a time when APME is 
taking a look at its own future. 

“APME is sort of rethinking itself 
at the moment,” Langer said in a 
recent interview. 

The soured newspaper economy 
and APME’s new introspection com- 
plement each other in a way. 

In the Northeast, where the reces- 
sion has so far cut the deepest, several 
newspapers have already cut back on 
travel, news hole size and at least 
some have even resorted to news- 
room layoffs. 





ones,” Langer said. 

APME has also long been famous 
for its extensive line of annual stud- 
ies, which committees turn out on 
virtually every conceivable journal- 
ism topic. 

Now, Langer says, APME is deter- 
mined to produce fewer studies that 
are more specific and done in greater 
depth. 

“It’s more a rifle approach than a 
shotgun,” he said. 

APME intends to take the same 
approach to its day-to-day monitor- 
ing, Langer said. For one thing, 
APME is going to conduct more — 
and more thorough — “wire 
watches,” Langer said. Groups of 
editors will monitor the AP coverage 
of continuing stories more frequently 
and in greater detail than has been the 
case in recent years, he suggested. 





The cutbacks at newspapers ... seem certain to 
increase their reliance on wire services, especially the 
Associated Press, the nation’s biggest. 





The cutbacks at newspapers, which 
in a less severe form are also occur- 
ring nationwide, seem certain to 
increase their reliance on wire ser- 
vices, especially the Associated 
Press, the nation’s biggest. 

At the same time, APME is deter- 
mined to rededicate itself to its origi- 
nal mission of overseeing AP’s news, 
photo and graphic report, Langer 
said. 

“APME wants to develop a closer 
relationship with, and monitoring of, 
AP, which, of course, is what we were 
created to do.” 

This direction emerged from a day- 
long discussion involving virtually the 
entire leadership of APME held ear- 
lier this fall in New York City. 

This “major brainstorming ses- 
sion,” as Langer described it, was 
moderated by Ed Baron of the Ster- 
ling Institute in Virginia. 

“We held this session to do some 
zero-based thinking about APME,” 
Langer said. 

APME leaders decided that the 
group needs to do a better job both of 
telling AP what newspaper editors 
think of the wire service’s perfor- 
mance, and of coordinating efforts 
with AP. 

At the same time, the group is 
determined to get involved in fewer 
projects, but “more highly focused 








Close attention will also be given 
AP’s photo report, which in past 
years has sometimes been taken to 
task by both APME members and 
photo editors. 

Another important goal that Langer 
has set for himself is improving con- 
tinuing education for editors — 
another topic that takes on increased 
attention in hard times. 

“Obviously, it’s difficult when you 
are trying to improve the product and 
yet, at the same time, you feel these 
economic pressures,” Langer said. 
“It’s a real challenge. At best, it’s 
extremely difficult and at the worst — 
it’s impossible.” 

In fact, “Changing in Difficult 
Times” is one of the main sessions at 
the APME annual convention, which 
will be held Oct. 30 to Nov. 2 in Dal- 
las. 

Taking a longer-term look at the 
newspaper industry, APME has also 
set aside a half-day of the convention 
dedicated to ways of improving read- 
ership. 

That long view will be reflected in 
more organizational ways at the con- 
vention as well. 

For instance, one bylaw change 
will relieve the vice president of the 
duties of convention program chair- 
man. The idea is to free the vice presi- 
dent, who takes the organization’s 





reins at the convention, for longer- 
range thinking about plans for the 
organization. 

Langer has had both jobs over the 
past year, a task complicated even 
more by the fact that the convention is 
also in his hometown. 

“You don’t have any spare nano- 
seconds in the six months prior to the 
convention,” he said. 

Langer — whose name rhymes 
with ranger — has also been heavily 
involved with free press issues in his 
home state. 

He is a member of Texas Media, a 
First Amendment and freedom of 
information coalition; director and 
past president of the Freedom of 
Information Foundation of Texas; 
and a member of the media relations 
committee for the Dallas Bar Associa- 
tion. 

A journalism graduate from the 
University of Michigan, Langer 
began his career in newspapers as a 
copy editor at the Detroit Free Press. 

His first management post was as 
managing editor of the Port Angeles 
(Wash.) Daily News. He has been 
managing editor of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Journal Herald and editor of the 
Everett (Wash.) Herald. 

Langer joined the Dallas Morning 
News in June 1981 as managing editor 
and in January 1983 was named 
executive editor. He took the addi- 
tional title of vice president in Febru- 
ary 1986. 


Newsletter for 
AP national wire 


Mike Silverman, Associated Press 
assistant managing editor for national 
news, has started a weekly newsletter 
for bureau chiefs and reporters to 
share tips on improving the national 
report. 

It is delivered via electronic mail 
and the AP news system. 


Lee moves 
headquarters 


Lee Enterprises Inc. has moved its 
headquarters to the newly renovated 
Putnam Building in downtown 
Davenport, lowa. 

Lee donated to the city its old 
building on condition the city build a 
parking garage. Lee said it was nego- 
tiating to move into an office tower 
planned to be built atop the garage. 
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Talk about momentum 


Everybody was thrilled when I broke the story. 
While we were rushing it to press, our PR genius 
was perfectly calm. With one call, she faxed a press 
release to all the major newspapers, television and 
radio stations worldwide. We got great exposure— 





and that’s when our circulatiou 
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By MLL. Stein 


Colombian newspapers are con- 
tinuing to circulate despite the drug 
cartel’s ‘‘nightmare’’ tactics of at- 
tempted intimidation and murder, 
four of the nation’s leading publishers 
and editors told the Inter American 
Press Association in Kansas City. 

**All Colombian newspapers are 
courageously opposing the drug 
lords, even though it has been a real 
nightmare,’’ said Enrique Santos 
Castillo, publisher of El Tiempo in 
Bogota. 

Speaking at IAPA’s 46th annual 
convention, Santos described the 
drug bosses as “‘very large, very rich 
with tentacles everywhere. They have 
huge power but the press is not giving 
ge 

Santos said he had to move his chil- 
dren to Miami for their safety. In Bo- 
gota, he continued, private body- 
guards and soldiers guard his home 
and the newspaper plant. He rides to 
work in an armoured car. 

“*It’s an incredible situation,’’ he 
commented. 

Santos paid special tribute to his 
co-panelist. Luis Gabriel Cafio, presi- 
dent of Bogota’s El Espectador, who 
continued to publish after his brother 
Guillermo, the paper’s editor, and 
five of its other editors were murdered 
by the cocaine traffickers. 

In September 1989 a bomb planted 
at El Espectador killed one staffer, 
wounded 80 others, and did extensive 
damage to the building. 

IAPA launched a fund drive that 
raised $1.75 million, which was lent to 
Cafio so the newspaper could rebuild. 

“*It is now a year later and there is 
still terrorism but I am optimistic that 
a free press will come through these 
attacks,’’ said Cao. ‘‘Our newspa- 
pers are pillars of freedom, although 
we live with fear.’’ 

Santos’ son Luis Fernando, also on 


newspapers have suffered some 300 
acts of terrorism this year, including 
the kidnapping of his cousin Francis- 
co Santos, an E] Tiempo executive. 

Citing the continuing murders of 
journalists, judges, police and others 
at the hands of the drug barons, panel- 
ist Jorge Hernandez, editor of El 
Colombiano in Medellin, comment- 
ed, ‘‘The drug war is being lost in 





the panel, told E&P that Colombian. 





Colombia.”’ 

The elder Cafio urged the informa- 
tion media on both sides of the border 
to begin a ‘‘Major campaign against 
drugs.”’ 

In a discussion period following the 
panelists’ remarks, Aldo Zuccolillo, 
publisher of ABC Color in Asuncion, 
Paraguay, and an IAPA director, 
said, ‘‘We are losing the war against 
drugs.”’ 





See related story on Page 20. 





He suggested that the united States, 
as ‘‘the largest market for drugs,’’ le- 
galize them. ‘‘The whole world will 
follow you.’’ he predicted. 

Enrique Santos and Luis Cafio said 
legalizing drugs would be impossible 
unless it could be worldwide. 

IAPA president Edward Seaton 
said in a later speech that the organi- 
zation has a ‘‘critical role to play’’ in 
keeping the press free in Latin Amer- 
ica in the face of pressures by narcot- 
ics dealers and governments. 


Newspaper nightmare in Colombia 
Circulation continues despite drug cartel’s intimidation tactics 


He noted that 43 media industry 
employees died in the hemisphere in 
1989 as the result of acts of violence — 
17 deaths this year. 

Twenty-seven of the deaths were in 
Colombia alone, he said. 

Haiti also presents a bleak picture 
for journalists, according to another 
speaker. 

Yves Colon, interim executive 
director of the Multicultural Manage- 
ment’ Program at the University of 
Missouri, said, “The practice of stan- 
dard journalism as we know it is 
severely limited in Haiti. It’s risky 
business.” 

Colon a native of Haiti, who has 
been a reporter for Associated Press 
and the Miami Herald, said Haitian 
journalists have suffered beatings by 
soldiers, who also confiscated their 
tape recorders and press cards. 

One editorial writer, Colon said, 
packs a gun in his briefcase. 

“He says that to do his job and 
survive, the revolver is as necessary 





to him as any of the other tools he 





“He says that to do his job and survive, the revolver 
is as necessary to him as any of the other tools he 


carries,” Colon went on. 





Seaton, president of Seaton News- 
papers in Manhattan, Kan., added 
that the past year has been one of 
gains, however troubled some news- 
papers are. 

“Even in our most difficult and 
troubling concerns, such as threats 
and violence coming from the drug 
cartels and insurgencies, we can see 
rays of hope,” he stated. “After all, 
Colombians did withstand the vio- 
lence and intimidation of history's 
best-equipped criminal cartel to elect 
a new president. Peruvians withstood 
extraordinarily difficult economic 
and social upheavals to cast ballots 
for their new president.” 

Seaton, however, observed that 
both democracy and press freedom 
are “tenuous and on trial in many 
countries ....We are examining 
issues as never before. To nurture 
press freedom, we must come from 
our strength, which is open discus- 
sion and understanding.” 


carries,” Colon went on. 

Another journalist, Colon stated, 
told him that, as he was about to doa 
story on corruption in the state- 
owned phone company, he was 
offered a $5,000 bribe by a high-level 
government official who told him to 
drop his research. 

“When he refused, he said he was 
told that person who offered him the 
bribe could spend $50 to get him 
killed,” Colon related. “Of course, 
he dropped the story.” 





SPJ inducts 
AP’s Boccardi 


Associated Press president Louis 
D. Boccardi has been inducted as a 
fellow of the Society of Professional 
Journalists for his lifetime achieve- 





ment. 
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By M.L. Stein 


Although Latin America is almost 
free of old-style dictatorships, the 
press is still subjected to the harass- 
ment, intimidation and violence it has 
endured for years. 

This picture — with a few bright 
spots — emerged in the annual coun- 
try-by-country report of the Inter 
American Press Association (LAPA) 
at its 46th General Assembly in Kan- 
sas City. 

In Chile, Panama, Paraguay and 
Haiti, where absolute rulers have 
been deposed or fled the country, 
news organizations and individual 
journalists are victimized daily, 
according to the report by IAPA’s 
Committee on Freedom of the Press 
and Information. The General 
Assembly approved the report by 
acclamation. 

Of Chile, it says, “Incipient terror- 
ist activity is seen in increased 
assaults and threats.” It adds that 
Qué Pasa magazine editor Roberto 
Pulido was threatened with death by 
alleged members of the Manuel 
Rodriguez Front and other journalists 
have been similarly threatened. 

Under the military justice code, 
“crimes of opinion” are still regarded 
as offenses against the armed forces, 
despite President Aylwin’s promise 
on taking office to ask Congress to 
repeal the provision, the report 
states. Two other Chilean journalists, 
Alfonso Stephens and Andres Lagos, 
are under arrest while awaiting trial 
by a military tribunal, it goes on. 

In Panama, the report notes, the 
press laws of the Noriega regime 
remain in force and the government is 
considering a new law that would 
limit the practice of journalism to 
“suitable” university journalism 
school graduates. This trend toward 
“professionalization” of journalism 
in Latin America was condemned in 
an IAPA resolution as an “obstacle” 
to free expression. 

“This so-called professionalization 
is merely a-dangerous subterfuge to 
force the media to employ only those 
persons who hold a university degree 
in journalism or communications,” 
the resolution said. 

The Paraguayan government in the 
report is praised for upholding its 
repeated declarations in favor of 








press freedom, although some public 
officials and politicians “occasionally 
manifest negative attitudes toward 
this freedom.” The government, it is 
noted, has not moved to repeal an 
article in the election code which 
requires the media to give free space 
to political parties during election 
campaigns. 

Concern also is expresed over two 
bills in Congress that could open the 
door to licensing of journalists. 

In post-Duvalier Haiti, one military 
government after another has given 
the media much to be concerned 
about, the report continues. Journal- 
ists have suffered beatings and are 
looked upon as enemies by soldiers, it 
says. 

A severe morale problem also is 
created by low pay, [APA concludes. 





Media harassment continues in Latin America 


Inter American Press Association convention 
hears country-by-country report 


magazine disappeared while seeking 
to interview the National Liberation 
Army (ELN) chief. 

Also this year, Hernando Tavera, 
circulation manager of the Medellin 
office of Bogota’s El Espectador, was 
murdered, forcing the paper to sus- 
pend circulation in Medellin for five 
months because it could not find any- 
one willing to take the job. 

The IAPA report observes: “All 
this has happened in a country where 
there is freedom of the press, and the 
government respects criticism and 
independence of the press, but it has 
fallen short of giving full guarantees 
for the truly free practice of journal- 
ism. 

Some good news came from Argen- 
tina, where recently enacted legisla- 
tion gives journalists the right to keep 





“They wonder if it is worth risking their lives for an 
average salary of $150 a month at one of the capital’s 
20 radio stations or newspapers.” 





“Journalists say that the state of 
their profession... reflects the 
chaos and confusion in the political 
life of the country,” the report goes 
on. “They complain they have little 
or inadequate training. They wonder 
if it is worth risking their lives for an 
average salary of $150 a month at one 
of the capital’s 20 radio stations or 
newspapers.” 

Other countries where the press 
lives with various kinds of threats, 
assaults, and restrictive laws and 
decrees include Colombia, Cuba, El 
Salvador and Honduras, it was 
reported. 

Murder and kidnappings of jour- 
nalists are common occurrences in 
Colombia, IAPA found. The commit- 
tee reports more than 862 kidnappings 
have occurred in that country in 1990, 
a wave “unprecedented in the 
world.” 

On Sept. 19, Francisco Santos Cal- 
deron, news editor of El Tiempo in 
Bogota was kidnapped by the Medel- 
lin cartel and has not been heard from 
since, the report says. 

The previous month, a team of six 
journalists headed by Diana Turbay, 
managing editor of Hoy por Hoy 





their news sources confidential and 
free access to official sources. 

Also, a Buenos Aires civil court — 
basing its decision on New York 
Times vs. Sullivan — ruled that jour- 
nalists cannot be held responsible for 
the accuracy of their reports if they 
are unaware they are false. 

In assessing the situation in the 
U.S., the committee allows that the 
press remains “unvexed” but con- 
cern is expressed over the use of the 
McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 to bar 
entry to this country by people “con- 
sidered to be leftists or undesirable 
‘for other reasons.” 

Among individuals excluded, it is 
pointed out, have been writers 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez and Graham 
Greene, and such political figures as 
the widow of Salvador Allende, and 
Yasser Arafat. 

The committee also submitted its 
conclusions about its report, which 
says in part, “The muffled screams 
and the screech of tires have joined 
the crackle of gunfire in parts of the 
Americas, as kidnappers do the dirty 
work that was formerly the province 
of paid assassins. Their victims, now 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Summary judgment 
granted to 
newspaper 


A Mississippi Circuit Court judge 
has granted summary judgment to the 
Hattiesburg American, which had 
been sued for libel by a former county 
official after erroneously reporting 
the man had been held in a regional 
jail on a drug violation. 

The newspaper — a division of 
Gannett River States Publishing 
Corp. — had garnerd its information 
from a jail docket and a prisoner infor- 
mation card, and reported Aug. 5, 
1988, that “John S. Holly” was one of 
four people being held on conspiracy 
and drug charges awaiting transfer by 
federal marshals. 

On June 15, 1989, through his attor- 
ney, John S. Holley contacted the 
newspaper demanding a correction, 
apology and retraction. 

Holley, a member of the Neshoba 
County Board of Supervisors from 
1984-88, had been sentenced Nov. 20, 
1987 to five years’ imprisonment for 
mail fraud and received a suspended 
sentence for bribery. 


Holley was en route from Maxwell 
Federal Prison in Montgomery, Ala., 
to testify before a federal grand jury, 
which, according to court papers, was 
the only reason he was held from Aug. 
4-8, 1988, at the Forrest County 
Regional Law Enforcement Complex 
when the newspaper article appeared. 


Following contact with Holley’s 
attorney, the newspaper conducted 
its own investigation of the matter and 
found its reporting of the jail docket 
entry to be correct. The newspaper’s 
attorney on June 23, 1989, reported 
the results of its investigation to Hol- 
ley’s attorney, requesting any addi- 
tional information concerning the fal- 
sity of the report. 

On July 31, 1989, the court papers 
state, the Hattiesburg American’s 
attorney sent a copy of the jail docket 
to Holley’s attorney, at his request, 
and said the newspaper had con- 
cluded its investigation. 

Four days later, Aug. 3, 1989, Hol- 
ley filed suit against the Hattiesturg 
American for libel and slander. 

On Sept. 9, 1989, the newspaper 
ran a Clarification, quoting the origi- 
nal article and then explaining why 
Holley had been at the jail. 

“According to official records 
made available to the American on 
Sept. 6, 1989,” the clarification read 
in part, “Mr. Holley has never been 
charged with or convicted of any drug 








violation. The American regrets the 
incorrect report.” 

In granting a summary judgment for 
the newspaper, the judge in the circuit 
court of Forrest County, Miss., ruled 
the paper had the qualified privilege 
to report the contents of a public rec- 
ord, as well as the constitutional right 
“to report newsworthy information 
without being required to vouch for 
its truthfulness.” 

In addition, the judge ruled that if 
Holley were to be considered a public 
figure, he had shown no evidence of 
actual malice — that the newspaper 
published the report knowing it was 
false or with a reckless disregard for 
the truth. 

The newspaper was not required by 
state statute “to verify and investi- 
gate official records where it lacks 
knowledge of the falsity thereof and 
where it does not act with reckless 
disregard of the truthfulness of such 
official report,” the judge wrote in 
part, in his Oct. 2, 1990 ruling. 

“To require the defendant to verify 
and investigate official public records 
before reporting them would place 
tremendous burden on the media, an 
obligation impracticable of perfor- 
mance. No duty exists to investigate 
independently the accuracy of public 
record, and failure to investigate does 
not in itself establish bad faith.” 

The judge further ruled that “the 
Hattiesburg American accurately 
reported a public record, the jail 
docket, and exercised due care in its 
report. It had no obligation to investi- 
gate independently allegations of 
inaccuracy or to publish a retraction, 
although it ultimately published a 
clarification.” 


Editor resigns 
to fight 
legal battle 


Theodore N. Beitchman has 
resigned as editor of the Johnstown 
(Pa.) Tribune-Democrat so he can 
fight charges of harassment and 
impersonating a state deputy attorney 
general. 

“The charges are false, and I am 
stepping away from the position | 
have treasured for 18 months here so 
that even false charges would not be- 
smirch the good name of the Tribune- 
Democrat,” he said. 

Beitchman, 44, who lives in West- 
mont, Pa., pleaded not guilty to mis- 
demeanor charges of impersonating a 
public servant and harassment by 
communication. 





Prosecutors charged Beitchman 
called a man who had sued Beitch- 
man’s brother for $921 in car repairs 
and identified himself as William Fin- 
negan, deputy attorney general. 

Beitchman, a former editor at 
Sports Illustrated and Rolling Stone 
magazines, said he would present evi- 
dence to discredit the charges. 

“The politics that might have been 
involved in this is so bizarre that it is 
beyond my imagination,” said 
Beitchman, who had no plans to 
return to the paper. 


Newspapers 
want court to 
quash subpoenas 


Two newspapers are asking a state 
appeals court to intervene on behalf 
of two reporters who have been 
ordered to appear at a trial to identify 
witnesses to a double murder. 

Attorneys for the Houston Post and 
the Houston Chronicle contend the 
14th Court of Appeals should order 
state District Judge William Harmon 
to quash subpoenas for Post reporter 
Felix Sanchez and Chronicle reporter 
James T. Campbell under the quali- 
fied privilege of the First Amend- 
ment. 

The reporters wrote stories about a 
double killing last May and inter- 
viewed witnesses who asked to 
remain anonymous. 

Harmon ordered them to appear at 
the murder trial and identify any spec- 
tators who might be among the people 
they interviewed. 

The defendant is accused of mur- 
dering two other men during an argu- 
ment at a high school graduation party 
in east Harris County. After the kill- 
ings, Sanchez and Campbell arrived 
at the scene and interviewed party- 
goers who asked to remain anony- 
mous. The reporters say they don’t 
know the names of their sources. 

— AP 


Lawyer wins 
judgment 
against paper 


A lawyer who disputed a Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazette editorial about 
his handling of a workers’ compensa- 
tion case won a $375,000 judgment 
against the newspaper. 

The Gazette said it would appeal. 

Raymond A. Hinerman claimed the 


| May 20, 1983, editorial damaged his 
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reputation, associated him with dis- 
honest attorneys, and held him up to 
ridicule among his peers. 

His lawsuit said portions of the edi- 
torial were false and were “published 
with the intent to injure the plaintiff.” 

The Brooke County Circuit Court 
jury awarded Hinerman $300,000 in 
punitive damages and $75,000 in com- 
pensatory damages. 

The newspaper said the editorial 
was based on reliable wire service and 
newspaper reports of a state Supreme 
Court appeal. The case concerned a 
default judgment of $12,000 that 
Hinerman won against a coal miner 
who had refused to pay him for legal 
services. 

The newspaper’s lawyer, Rudolph 
L. DeTrapano, argued that the edito- 
rial did not contain errors cited by 
Hinerman, and said he was confident 
the decision would be overturned on 
appeal. AP 


Police officers 
sue newspaper 


Eight police officers filed a $24 mil- 
lion suit charging The Blade of 
Toledo, Ohio, invaded their privacy 
and libeled them in a series of articles 
about the police department. 

The suit claims the Blade’s series, 
“The Secret Files of Internal 
Affairs,” gave an inaccurate por- 
trayal of the officers. They said they 
were not prosecuted for any of the 
incidents related in the articles. 

Filed Oct. 11 in Lucas County 
Common Pleas Court, the suit said 
the plaintiffs had suffered humiliation 
and mental anguish because of the 
series. 

Jonathan Hart, a lawyer for The 
Blade, said the newspaper stood 
behind the stories. 

“The newspaper researches, re- 
ports and publishes important facts 
affecting the public interest of the citi- 
zens of Toledo, as The Blade believes 
it did in news articles complained of 
by these officers,” Hart said from his 
Washington office. “The Blade 
believes the news articles were true 
when they were published and con- 
tinues to believe them to be true.” 

The series, which ran in June, was 
based on a review of nearly 1,000 
disciplinary files of former and cur- 
rent officers. The files are maintained 
by the police department’s Internal 
Affairs unit. 

The Blade reported that officers 
have committed crimes but have not 
been arrested. The newspaper also 
detailed social problems facing the 
division, including substance abuse 
and domestic violence. AP 
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T BEGAN when Harry 

Frank Guggenheim, heir 

to a mining fortune, gave 
a present to his wife, Alicia 
Patterson, daughter of the 
founder of New York’s Daily 
News. It was a daily news- 
paper published on Long 
Island, and it would become 
one of the most successful 
and respected enterprises in 
American journalism. This 
frank and richly anecdotal 


niananannatenn seat a deescicc ic scien 


The newspaper story 
it took two legendary dynasties, 
scores of extraordinary journalists, 
and 50 eventful years to write. 


account by veteran reporter 
Robert F Keeler tells the full 
story: the colorful person- 
alities, from John Steinbeck 
to Bill Moyers; the notable 
successes, like Bob Greene’s 
investigative reporting; the 
memorable miscalculations, 
like the paper's foray into 
cable TV; and its risky move 
into New York City where it 
has become a serious threat 
to the Daily News. 
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Tabloid 
































“Anyone concerned with the past and future 
of America’s daily newspapers will read 
this book.” —F Rep W. FRIENDLY — 


At your bookstore WilliamMorrow 
a ee ee 
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S.C. paper, 
NAACP sign pact 


The Myrtle Beach, S.C:, Sun News 
and the state NAACP signed a 
landmark agreement stipulating the 
newspaper will increase opportuni- 
ties for employment and promotion 
for minorities at all levels in the com- 
pany. 

Representatives of the civil rights 
organization and the newspaper said 
the agreement, announced Oct. 12, 
was the first of its kind in the nation. 

“Signing this unique and historic 
agreement we have both agreed is the 
right thing to do,” said William F. 
Gibson, state president of the 
NAACP and chairman of the 
NAACP’s national board of direc- 
tors. 

Gibson signed the agreement at a 
news conference along with J. 
Michael Pate, president and publisher 
of the Sun News; Nelson Rivers, 
executive director of the state 
NAACP; and Laura Hensley, vice 
president of marketing and finance at 
the newspaper. 

One goal is for the Sun News to put 
blacks in 20% of management, senior 
management and professional posi- 
tions by the end of 1993. 

The agreement also calls for the 
Sun News to make 10% of its pur- 
chases from minority-owned busi- 
nesses by 1991, 15% by 1992 and 20% 
by 1993. 

Pate said the percentage of minori- 





ties working at the Sun News had 
increased from 11% of the staff in 
1987 to 18.4%. By 1993, the paper 
plans to increase that to 20% to reflect 
the percentage of minorities in the 
community. AP 


Watson was 
union man 


Gary L. Watson, president of Gan- 
nett Co. Inc.’s newspaper division, 
has an unusual background for a cor- 
porate manager: As a local Newspa- 
per Guild official 20 years ago, he led 
a strike against a Gannett newspaper. 

The Guild newspaper, Te Guild 
Reporter, noted Watson’s union his- 
tory was not mentioned in official 
announcements of his appointment. 

Watson, 45, was a City Hall reporter 
and secretary of the Guild local that 
struck Gannett’s Rockford (Ill.) 
Morning Star and Register-Republic 
for 10 weeks in 1970. As a union nego- 
tiator and strike leader, he was cited 
for contempt of court for violating an 
injunction limiting the union to 12 
picketers. 

The Oct. 5 Reporter includes a 
photo of Watson with union bargain- 
ers in 1970 at the negotiating table — 
sans management representatives. 

After the strike, Watson was 
named political editor and, later that 
year, city editor, beginning his rise up 
Gannett’s corporate ladder. 

The rest, as the saying goes, is his- 
tory. 
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Watson joined the Register Star in 
1969 and became president and 
publisher in 1981. He was named 
president of the community newspa- 
per division in 1985 and, as of Oct. 1, 
president of the combined newspaper 
division. 


Santa Fe drops 
move to 


ban vendors 


Santa Fe, N.M., city leaders agreed 
Oct. 10 to drop a move to ban vendors 
from selling newspapers at intersec- 
tions. 

City Attorney Jim McKay said he 
had been satisfied the New Mexican 
had adequate insurance to cover any 
traffic accident caused by a vendor. 

McKay had recommended in July 
that the council change a 1987 law 
permitting street sales of newspapers 
because of the city’s potential liability 
if a vendor or motorist were hurt. 

The Public Safety Committee voted 
3-2 in August to recommend changing 
the law and the City Council had 
scheduled a hearing for Oct. 10. 

The newspaper’s insurer, Daniels 
Insurance Co., assured McKay the 
newspaper would pay damages if the 
city were found negligent due to an 
accident caused by a vendor’s 
actions. 

McKay said other newspapers’ 
vendors would be allowed at intersec- 
tions if they could prove they were 
adequately insured. — AP 


INAME, VF W 
create joint 
promo program 


Recognizing war veterans who 
have served their country, the Inter- 
national Newspaper Advertising and 
Marketing Executives, in conjunction 
with the Veterans of Foreign War, 
have created a Veterans Day newspa- 
per revenue-generating promotional 
program. 

The program will allow communi- 
ties to recognize publicly those veter- 
ans who continue to contribute to 
their communities. 

Anad format, VF W logos, and a list 
of VFW state representatives were 
sent to INAME newspapers. The ad 
features photos and short bios of the 
veterans. Newspapers can sell the 
lower portion of the ad to one or more 
advertisers. The ads will run on Sun- 
day, Nov. 11, Veteran’s Day. 
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COMPLEX CHALLENGE; 
THE ATEX SOLUTION 


During the past eight months we have talked about the 
explosion in page count experienced by many of today’s 
newspapers and how that growth in page count has been 
reflected in new sections, special supplements, and zoned 
editions. We have examined how this increase in pages has 
placed a burden on production systems designed for a less 
complicated era. 

Today we look at the complexity that exists within those 
hundreds of new pages. And we look at the financial consid- 
erations raised when press and distribution capacity far out- 
strip pre-press capabilities. 

First, let us look at this page complexity issue. An example 
from recent history may serve to illustrate this point. 

In the mid-1970s, one East Coast newspaper attempted to 
zone its food section into North, West, and South editions: 
Three zoned products once a week. The experiment failed. 
On one occasion, the identical ad appeared on facing pages. 
Often, the same story appeared on different pages of the 
same zoned section. Tracking both advertising and editorial 
material for these zoned pages quickly became a nightmare. 
The complexity of the job became overwhelming in just a 
short period of time. 

Many newspapers currently offer their advertisers a wide 
variety of zoning and scheduling options. Ads may appear in 
color in one zone and black and white in another. An ad run- 
ning in one size in one zone may have to be re-sized for an- 
other. Placement of competitive ads must be managed as 
well. Further complicating the issue is the trend toward plac- 
ing zoned ads on an increasing number of designer pages 
and in irregularly shaped news layouts. 

To manage this growth effectively, today’s newspapers must 
choose operations solutions that will: 

e increase their capacity to incorporate advertising and 

editorial material; 

e improve their ability to manage the increasing complex- 

ity that has been introduced into operations; and 

e accomplish these steps in a cost-effective manner. 

Newspapers today are investing heavily in new plant, press, 
color, and mailroom equipment. However, the bottleneck in 
operations remains in the composing room. The capacity of 
the entire production process can be no greater than the 
capacity of the least productive step in that process. 

The key question for publishers is: Can my pre-press 
operations drive my press and mailroom to 
their capacity? If the answer is no, then publica- 
tions are not maximizing their investment. 

How then does a publication maximize its in- 


BUS 


vestment in expensive new press and mailroom equipment? 

Only by maximizing pre-press automation can a publication 
hope to achieve the maximum return on investment. As pub- 
lishers look at the capital investments they have made or will 
make in the near future, evaluating parallel pagination systems 
should be one of their highest priorities. 

A parallel pagination system is one in which the applica- 
tions software is closely integrated with a database capable of 
managing large amounts of editorial, advertising, and space 
information. The applications software enters and extracts in- 
formation from the database in real time to provide an over- 
view of all editions and zones from both an editorial and 
advertising perspective. 

Using parallel pagination system, editors and advertising 
managers have the flexibility to work with completed stories 
and ads or with text and pictures that are not yet finished. 

With parallel production, the system manages the merging 
of layout with late stories and ads during peak production 
times. This process provides a number of benefits: 

e Editorial (layout and copy editing) and advertising ele- 
ments are processed simultaneously at different locations. 
Each operation is performed only once, eliminating re- 
dundant operations. Each page is assembled automati- 
cally by the system, using the original dummy as the 
guide. Because all this is happening in parallel, story edit- 
ing can continue virtually until page deadline, thereby 
gaining significant deadline time on live news pages. 

e The ability to work on multiple-zoned pages, sharing 
common elements and page geometry in parallel. 

e The ability to “marry” pages and output them directly, 
which is important for tabloids. 

In the computer industry, the simple solution is often 
called “elegant.” That’s because elegance implies correct- 
ness, polish, clarity. The ATEX Total Publishing Environment 
is the elegant solution to the explosion in page count. 

At Atex we understand the ramifications of the page count 
challenge on today’s production operations. Our staff is 
experienced in the analysis and evaluation of production 
operations such as yours. Our parallel pagination systems are 
designed to meet your challenges both today and well into 
the future. < 

We have an in-depth understanding of the newspaper 
publishing business gained from more than 17 years of work- 
ing hand-in-hand with newspapers throughout 
the world. 

Let us put our experience and commitment 
to work for you. 


PUBLISHING SYSTEMS 
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Former editor touts investigative reporting 
Squires says it can survive bottom-line budgets 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Investigative reporting need not be 
a casualty of the increasing bottom- 
line orientation of publishers, former 
Chicago Tribune editor Jim Squires 
says. 

Speaking at a regional Investigative 
Reporters and Editors conference in 
Detroit, Squires managed to sound a 
positive note for investigative 
journalism — even as he surveyed a 
news industry whose leaders are los- 
ing touch with their news mission. 

Investigative reporting can flourish 
in a financially-oriented environment 
precisely because it makes money for 
publishers and broadcasters, Squires 
said. 

“Look at television. What do they 
do when ratings time comes around? 
They run big investigations. 

“Many of these stations keep full- 
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time investigative reporters, who are 
given a lot more time than you in 
newspapers. But they don’t put 
[investigative stories] on any other 
time. They wait for the sweeps,” he 
continued. 

“Many of the things you do have a 
magic result: It sells newspapers,” 
Squires said. 

Reporters can use that appeal to 
sell investigative journalism to a new 
breed of news industry leaders who 
have no other feel for journalism, 
Squires argued. 

“Counting is what they like,” he 
said. “They like something they can 
rub their greasy little fingers on: dol- 
lars. 

“In the end,” Squires said, “their 
need for revenue, their love of busi- 
ness, their lust for readers and 
viewers, their need for something to 
count — may bring them to your 
side.” 

It is an approach, Squires said, that 
worked for him when he was editor at 
the Tribune Co.’s Orlando Sentinel 
and Chicago Tribune. 

Squires resigned last December 
after nine years as Chicago Tribune 
editor and is now with the Barone 
Center at the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government in Boston. 

He included his former employer in 
a quick list of news organizations that 
are led by people who care much 
more for corporate revenues than 
journalism. Others on his list: NBC, 
CBS and Capital Cities/ABC. 

Other news organizations are led 
by what he called an “endangered 
species, preservationists,” corporate 
managers who came up the news side 
of their organization and still feel pas- 
sionately about journalism. 

“They have one foot planted in 
your world and one planted in the 
other,” he said. 

While investigative reporting may 
succeed in a harsher industry climate, 
investigative reporters nevertheless 
must change, too, Squires said. 

For one thing, they must become 
more productive. 

“I’ve been one of you guys. | 
understand why it takes you six days 
to do six hours of work,” he said, 
suggesting that business-oriented 
managers do not. 

The reporting itself must be pre- 





sented more fairly, Squires said. 

“Every good investigative reporter 
I ever saw wrote as if he were writing 
the prosecutor’s summary at the 
Nuremberg Trial,” he said. 

Finally, Squires admonished the 
investigative reporters to “improve 
your attitude.” 

“There is no divine right to investi- 
gative reporting,” he said. 


St. Pete Times 
donates $5,000 


The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times has 
given $5,000 in support of the St. 
Petersburg Free Clinic, which pro- 
vides assistance to those in the com- 
munity who have nowhere else to go 
for their basic needs. They have made 
an annual contribution to the Clinic 
since 1983. 

The Times also recently announced 
a gift in support of the Central Florida 
Community college scholarship fund. 
The amount was undisclosed. 


Buffalo News agrees 
to four-year contract 


The Buffalo (N.Y.) News and the 
Buffalo Guild have agreed on a four- 
year contract raising top minimum 
pay for reporters and photographers 
to $867 a week. 

Raises total $113 a week, about 5% 
uncompounded, the union said. 

The pact includes 385 workers in 
editorial, business, circulation and 
advertising. 


In four years, top minimum pay for 
five years of experience will be $877 
for desk editors, $951 for wire and 
section editors and $802 for circula- 
tion district managers. 


While the company agreed to pay 
80% of health premium increases, and 
the rest from a company-funded 
“bonus pool,” the deal includes 
higher health deductibles, and the 
union agreed to negotiate “flexible 
benefits” in 1994. 


The approval Sept. 26 by 95% of the 
voters followed the rejection of an 
earlier agreement. 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








Raymond Jansen 


RAYMOND A. JANSEN, who has held 
senior level positions at the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant for the past eight 
years, has been named publisher and 
chief executive officer of the newspa- 
per. 

Jansen, 51, replaces Michael 
Davies, who was named publisher 
and chief executive officer of the Bal- 
timore Sun Newspapers. Davies had 
served as editor and publisher of the 
Courant for the past seven years. 

The Hartford and Baltimore news- 
papers are owned by the Times Mir- 
ror Co. 

MICHAEL E. WALLER, the Cou- 
rant’s executive editor for the past four 
years, was named editor and vice 
president of the newspaper. Waller, 
49, will report to Jansen and have 
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Michael Waller 


Charles Price 


overall responsibility for the Cou- 
rant’s news and editorial page staffs. 

Jansen served as the Courant’s 
senior vice president and general 
manager since 1986. He first joined 
the Courant in 1982 as vice president/ 
advertising. Before coming to the 
Courant, Jansen held a number of 
advertising sales and management 
positions at Newsday in Long Island, 
N.Y. Newsday is also a Times Mirror 
newspaper. 

Waller joined the Courant as execu- 
tive editor in 1986. He came to Hart- 
ford from the Kansas City Star and 
Times, where he had served as man- 
aging editor of the Star and, then, of 
the Times, before being named editor 
of both newspapers. 


* * * 


As part of a major realignment of 
the Sun-Times Co. and its flagship 
newspaper, the Chicago Sun-Times, 
the media holding company has 
named three executive vice presi- 
dents and the newspaper announced 
three promotions. 

CHARLES T. PRICE, president and 
publisher of the Chicago Sun-Times, 
has been promoted to executive vice 
president and secretary of the parent 
company, responsible for coordinat- 
ing operations at three newspaper 
divisions with a total of 65 newspa- 
pers. In addition, he will have respon- 
sibility for coordinating human 
resources and labor relations; com- 
munity, industry and legislative rela- 
tions, and newsprint purchasing. 

JAMES B. SHAFFER, Sun-Times Co. 
vice president, has been promoted to 
executive vice president with primary 
responsibility for strategic planning, 
business development and marketing 
coordination for all Sun-Times Co. 
properties. His duties include pri- 
mary responsibility for acquisition 
and divestiture analyses and over- 
seeing of the Sun-Times Distribution 
Systems Co. Inc. 

JOSEPH P. GAYNOR III, former 
senior vice president/corporate 


James Shaffer 


Joseph Gaynor Ill 


finance for Prime Motor Inns Inc., 
has joined the Sun-Times Co. as 
executive vice president, chief finan- 
cial officer and treasurer. He will 
assume the finance responsibilities 
previously handled by Shaffer, 
including treasury functions, budget- 
ing, investor and lender relations, and 
pension fund investment manage- 
ment. 

Sam McKeel, president and chief 
executive officer of the Sun-Times 
Co., also announced three promo- 
tions at the Sun-Times. Vice presi- 
dent of finance THOMAS NERI was 
named senior vice president of fi- 
nance and operations: FRANK MARC- 
ANGELO, acting director of produc- 
tion, was promoted to vice president 
of production; and BRIAN FANTL, 
director of personnel and labor rela- 
tions, was named vice president of 
labor relations. 

As senior vice president of finance 
and operations, Neri will have 
responsibility over all financial opera- 
tions at the Chicago Sun-Times, 
including systems and data process- 
ing operations and the production of 
the newspaper. Marcangelo will 
report to Neri. 


* * * 


PATRICK B. MCGUIGAN has been 
named chief editorial writer for the 
Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman. 
He has lived in Washington, D.C., 
for the past 10 years and has worked 
for the Free Congress Foundation, a 
conservative think tank, where he 
was a senior scholar and editor of the 
Family, Law & Democracy Report. 
He is author of two books and editor 
of seven on politics and legal policy. 

ROBERT HAUGHT, based in Oklaho- 
man’s Washington bureau, has 
become senior editorial writer con- 
centrating on national and interna- 
tional affairs. 

DEACON NEW, retiring after a 40- 
year newspaper career, will continue 
to contribute to the editorial page ona 
regular basis. 
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Two staff changes were announced 
in the advertising division of the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph and News. 
WANDA COLEY will assume the posi- 
tion of retail advertising manager and 
ALTON BROWN will become classi- 
fied/national advertising manager. 

Coley moved from the classified/ 
national advertising manager’s posi- 
tion which she has held since January 
1990. Prior to that, she was with the 
Columbus (Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer. 

Brown, filling Coley’s prior posi- 
tion, has held numerous positions 
with the Telegraph and News, 
including production manager train- 
ee, quality assurance manager, pro- 
duction coordinator and most 
recently employment/training man- 
ager. 

*x* * * 

ROGER SMITH will assume addi- 
tional responsibilities and receive the 
new title of deputy national editor for 
the Los Angeles Times. Smith has 
been an assistant national editor since 
1984 and directed the national politi- 
cal desk in 1988. He was an assistant 
metro editor from 1981-83, and a 
reporter for the metro and the busi- 
ness staffs from 1977-81. Previously, 
he was a reporter for Business Week 
in Washington and Los Angeles, and 
for the San Bernardino Sun in Califor- 
nia. 

* * * 

JOE ROBINOWITZ, former editor of 
the Boston Herald for four years, was 
named editor in chief of TV Guide. He 
has been national editor of TV Guide 
since he joined in September 1989. 


* * * 


Four senior editing positions were 
announced by the New York Times, 
as well as the retirement of JAMES L. 
GREENFIELD, editor of the Times 
magazine, effective at the end of this 
year. 

JOSEPH J. VECCHIONE, sports edi- 
tor, will assume the title of senior 
editor, moving to the newsroom 
administration group headed by Car- 
OLYN LEE, assistant managing editor. 
The group manages personnel, 
recruitment and finance matters for 
the Times’ 1,000-member news staff. 

NEIL AMDUR will succeed Vec- 
chione as sports editor. A former 
Times sports reporter, Amdur 
rejoined the paper in April as deputy 
sports editor. 

PAUL GOLDBERGER, architecture 
critic of the Times, will become cul- 
tural news editor, heading a depart- 
ment of more than 50 critics, report- 
ers and editors, including the 
Weekend and Arts and Leisure sec- 
tions. He succeeds MARVIN SIEGEL, 
who will move to another senior edit- 
ing post. 





MARK R. MULVOY, who left the 
Boston Globe in 1965 to join Sports 
Illustrated magazine, has been pro- 
moted from managing editor to 
publisher. 


* * 


LisA STOCKMANN, a May graduate 
from Syracuse University, has joined 
the Fauquier Citizen in Warrenton, 
Va., as a general assignment reporter. 
She will cover town governments in 
Remington and Warrenton, and even- 
tually county government news. 


* * & 


Ros ELEY, with the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press since 1978, has been 
promoted to metro editor, with 
responsibility for local/state news- 
gathering. He succeeds DEENA 
Gross, who left to pursue other inter- 
ests. 

KERRY NORTHRUP, formerly assis- 
tant city editor, has been promoted to 
the newly created title of state editor. 

* * 

SUSAN OKULA, eight-year Asso- 
ciated Press writer in Hartford, has 
joined Hartford magazine as editor of 
the monthly publication’s “Capitol 
Business” section. 

* * * 

WILLIAM G. RIDENOUR has been 
promoted to New York advertising 
sales manager from associate sales 
manager for The National sports 
daily. 


* * * 


KATHY MCCLELLAND, a veteran 
reporter and copy editor of 20-plus 
years in weekly and daily newspa- 
pers, has joined the news desk of the 
Daily Herald in Arlington Heights, 
Ill. She will be part of a team of copy 
editors coordinating the local zoning 
of 11 daily editions. Before joining the 
Herald, McClelland was a copy editor 
on the night news desk of the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Dispatch. 


DAVID RICHARDS has joined the 
New York Times as a drama critic. A 
graduate of Occidental College who 
holds master’s degrees from Middle- 
bury College and Catholic University, 
he was previously a drama critic at the 
Washington Star and the Washington 
Post. 

* * & 


JEFFREY ANTEVIL, 49, has been 
named assistant news editor (general) 
in Reuters, New York. Antevil joined 
Reuters’ Washington Bureau in Sep- 
tember 1979 from the New York Daily 
News as a correspondent covering 
national security issues. In 1982, he 
was named editor-in-charge, defense 
and foreign policy, Washington, and 
in July 1985 became news editor, 
Washington. In November 1987, he 
was transferred to London as an 
assistant news editor, Reuters 
Europe. 


Clarifications 


To clear up any misunderstanding 
of the Chronicle marketing director’s 
responsibilities, Michele Chaboudy 
will oversee those marketing projects 
that are related to the editorial, circu- 
lation and advertising departments. 

A Sept. 29 E&P Newspeople in the 
News item stated that Chaboudy 
would oversee “projects” in those 
departments, but did not make it clear 
that the projects would be “marketing 
projects.” 

* * * 

Naples (Fla.) Daily News president 
Corbin A. Wyant informed E&P that 
he was the first to be named publisher 
of a Scripps Howard daily newspa- 
per. 

Relying on information reported in 
and supplied by the Rocky Mountain 
News, the Aug. 4 and Sept. 29 issues 
of E&P referred to that paper’s presi- 
dent, Larry Strutton, as the only 
publisher in the Scripps Howard 
chain. 
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ROBERT B. BEITH, former publisher 
of Guy Gannett Publishing Co. news- 
papers in Maine, died Sept. 29. He 
was 85. 

Beith started as a reporter at the 
Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post. He 
worked for the Associated Press for 
two years in New Jersey before set- 
tling in Portland with the Evening 
Express. 

Beith held various editing positions 
at the newspaper and went on to 
become vice president and publisher 
for Guy Gannett in Maine. The com- 
pany’s other newspapers in the state 
include the Portland Press Herald, 
Maine Sunday Telegram, Central 
Maine Morning Sentinel and the Ken- 
nebac Journal in Augusta. After 
retiring in 1974, he was a consultant 
and director of the company for seven 
years. 


* * * 


ROBERT J. BOYLE SR., 63, a former 
editor of the Pottstown (Pa.) Mer- 
cury, died Oct. 5. While editor of the 
Mercury from 1967 to 1975, Boyle 
published special editions that took 
imaginative and original looks at the 
news. 

He left the Mercury to found the 
weekly Guardian in Pottstown. He 
was a journalism professor at Temple 
University until he retired this year 
because of illness. 


* * * 


ANATOLE BROYARD, 70, a book 
critic, essayist and editor for the New 
York Times for 18 years until his June 
1989 retirement, died Oct. 11 of pros- 
tate cancer. 

Broyard worked as an editor of the 
New York Times Book Review, pre- 
viewing and assigning fiction books 
for three years. Before then, he 
served as a daily book critic for nearly 
15 years. 


RALPH N. Dorsey, former owner 
and publisher of the Clarke Courier in 
Berryville, Va., died Oct. 5. He was 
95. 

Dorsey became manager of the 
paper in 1923 and later bought it. He 
sold it in 1934 when he bought the 
Spirit of Jefferson and the Farmer’s 
Advocate in Charlestown, W. Va., 
which he merged into the Spirit of 
Jefferson Farmers Advocate. He was 
also founder and publisher of the 
Eastern Fruit Grower, which was 
merged into the American Fruit 
Grower. 


* * & 


ROBERT N. ENNS, 68, who for nearly 
30 years ran the newsroom of the 
Fort Pierce/Port St. Lucie (Fla.) Tri- 
bune, died Oct. 1. 

In his 38 years with the daily news- 
paper, Enns rose through the ranks 
from proofreader to executive editor. 
He retired in November to continue 
his battle against cancer, which began 
in 1987. He was given the honorary 
title of editor emeritus in 1988. 


* * & 


A.V. GULLETTE, 87, a former Asso- 
ciated Press news administrator and 
business writer for the Arizona 
Republic, died Oct. 4 after a short 
illness. 

Gullette joined AP as a reporter in 
1937 in Albuquerque, N.M. He was 
named chief of bureau in 1947 and 
held that post when he resigned in 
1952. He retired from the Republic in 
1983 after 30 years with the newspa- 
per. Gullette also worked for the 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, The 
Herald, Durango, Colo., The Inde- 
pendent, Gallup, N.M. and the New 
Mexico Sentinel. 


* * * 


SERGEI G. LAPIN, a former diplomat 
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and journalist who told U.S. corre- 
spondents during the Watergate scan- 
dal that the story was not worth 
reporting in the Soviet Union, died 
Oct. 4. He was 78. 

Lapin began his journalistic career 
in 1932, working for Leningrad news- 
papers. He was ambassador to Aus- 
tria from 1956-60 and to China from 
1965-67. He headed Soviet state radio 
and television from 1970-85 and 
before that was general director of 
Tass for three years. 


* * & 


ANGELO NATALE, 64, editorial 
supervisor at the World Service and 
Foreign desks for the Associated 
Press and a former AP foreign corre- 
spondent, died Sept. 26. 

He joined AP in 1942 and served in 
a variety of news assignments that 
took him to Cairo and Moscow, as 
well as to several AP bureaus in the 
eastern United States. In 1968, Natale 
joined the World Service division at 
AP headquarters in New York. He 
was promoted to editorial supervisor 
in 1973 at the desk responsible for 
transmitting AP news reports to 8,500 
subscribers in 105 countries. 

* * * 


DAVE PARTRIDGE, whose three- 
year battle with AIDS was chronicled 
in a series of first-person stories in the 
Decatur (Ill.) Herald and Review died 
Oct. 6. He was 33. 

“Jacob’s Journal” began running 
in November 1987, according to Amy 
Ragsdale, health writer for the Herald 
and Review. The 34 journals dealt 
with topics as friends who had 
deserted him, potential AIDS cures 
and relationships. Jacob was a pen 
name used to protect the privacy of 
family and friends. Ragsdale said it 
was his wish that his real name be 
revealed upon his death. 

* * * 

DICK PIEPER, former sports editor 
of the Wenatchee (Wash.) World, 
died of cancer Sept. 24. He was 61. 

Pieper retired in May after 36 years 
on the newspaper. He served as a 
scorekeeper for the Wenatchee 
Chiefs, a Chicago Cubs farm team, 
and was instrumental in forming a 
local Babe Ruth league. 

* * * 


ELVIA ENDERS PERCY RICHARDS, 
86, former Broadway actress and 
boxing enthusiast, who was the first 
woman to cover a boxing match for 
the Hartford Courant, died Oct. 8 in 
Waterford, Conn. A knowledgeable 
boxing fan, in 1920 she accepted an 
invitation from the Courant to attend 
a match and write a story. 
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Five-Star Buy, a supplemental maga- 
zine advertising opportunity devel- 
oped for national advertisers that 
involved the five permanent members 
of the management committee, the 

Boston Globe, New York Times, Los 
Angeles Times, Chicago Tribune, and 
the Washington Post. 

The SSTF was formed three years 
ago to expand the work of the Ad 
Bureau’s National Sales Teams by 
adding resources of individual news- 
paper organizations to those of NAB, 
and by getting newspapers to commit 
themselves in advance to give the 
advertiser what he is looking for. 

This is a further step in that direc- 
tion. 


Register to 
sponsor charity 
cycling race 


The Orange County (Calif.) Regis- 
ter is sponsoring CycleFest °90, a 
world-class bike race to raise money 
against child abuse. 

Greg LeMond, three-time Tour de 
France champion, will be among the 
top racers in the event on Nov. 11. 

CycleFest ’90 is the final leg of the 
Du Pont Pro Cycling Championship 
Series featuring riders of leading 
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cycling teams from the U.S., Mexico, 
Italy, Holland, Denmark, Ireland, 
Australia and the Soviet Union. Six- 
ty-five pro cyclists will compete for a 
$20,000 purse and the title of Nation- 
al Criterium Champion. Cyclists will 
cover the 1.9-mile course 30 times 
during the 57-mile race. 

Proceeds will benefit Olive Crest 
Treatment Centers for Abused Chil- 
dren and other Register charities. 

Major Orange County companies, 
including Ralphs supermarket chain 
and Jack In The Box, have joined the 
Register in sponsoring the event. 

Established in 1973, Register 
Charities is a separate non profit cor- 
poration that has contributed more 
than $1 million to local agencies. 


From Clarksville 
to Persian Gulf 


The Leaf-Chronicle of Clarksville, 
Tenn., invited citizens to sign their 
names as part of a 36-page special 
section that was distributed to 10Ist 
Airborne troops deployed to Saudi 
Arabia from nearby Fort Campbell. 


Photographer 
charged with 
obstructing justice 


A newspaper photographer was 
charged with obstructing a police offi- 





cer after he took pictures of Cherokee 
County, Ga., sheriff's deputies cap- 
turing an escaped prisoner. 

Joe Cook, of the weekly Cherokee 
Citizen, was charged because he 
ignored officers’ orders to step back 
from the arrest scene.and because he 
swore at them, Sheriff John Seay 
said. 

Cook said deputies arrested him 
because they were afraid he had taken 
pictures of them beating the prisoner. 
He said his camera was taken from 
him and the black and white film 
removed. When his camera was 
returned to him, it contained exposed 
color film. 

“They thought I had pictures of 
them roughing him up,” Cook said. 
“He was groaning and said, ‘Please, 
no more.’ ” 

Sgt. Jim Harvey denied the prisoner 
was beaten, saying he struggled with 
deputies. 

“Any scuffle would look like 
you’re roughing up the subject,” he 
said. 

Cook said he was taking pictures of 
the prisoner being carried to the street 
and was told to step back. He said he 
stepped back to a point designated by 
officers. He said he continued to pho- 
tograph the capture but was continu- 
ally thwarted by an officer who 
stepped in front of him. 

“I pointed my finger at him and 
said, ‘Get out of my way,’ ” said 
Cook, who admitted swearing at the 
officer. 

Cook posted bail of $1,200. 

— AP 
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CAMPUS JOURNALISM 








By Ann Marie Kerwin 


The Yellow Jacket, the student 
newspaper of West Virginia State 
College, a historically black college, 
has been labeled racist by a group of 
African-American students. 

The charge of racism was raised 
after the newspaper printed an edito- 
rial/opinion piece that compared 
South African black nationalist leader 
Nelson Mandela with Karl Marx and 
Judas Iscariot. 

Written by Lawrence J. Smith, an 
assistant editor at the Jacket, the edi- 
torial, “Martin, Malcolm, Mandela 
and Marx,” denounced Mandela as a 
Marxist who “has called for the 
nationalization of industry in South 
Africa.” 

“Basically, we think it’s an attack 
on African-American leaders. It’s an 
affront not only to African-Americans 





from the school. They thought the 
opinion printed in the newspaper 
would be taken as the views of the 
school. 

In her printed response to the 
debate, Russell said that although she 
disagreed with the content of the 
opinion, “because of the nature of 
any newspaper editorial page and our 
constitutional right of freedom of 
expression, I feel it would be ethically 
wrong for me to refuse to print a letter 
to the editor from a student just 
because I disagree with his ideas.” 

“The editor in chief and | didn’t 
agree with the content of the editorial, 
but after all the protest, we stood by 
his right to print it,” said Tim Rock, 
editorial page editor. 

Rock said the editorial was printed 
under Smith’s byline, and that it did 
not represent the view of the newspa- 
per. 





“...1 feel it would be ethically wrong for me to 
refuse to print a letter to the editor from a student 
just because | disagree with his ideas.” 





as a whole, but we also feel the paper 
is racist,” said sophomore Randy 
Morrison, who was leading those 
angered by the Aug. 29 editorial. 

In his rebuking letter to the editor, 
he said, “Smith has shown a narrow 
perception, insensitivity, irresponsi- 
bility and racial disrespect in the 
writing of this article.” 

Erran Russell, editor in chief of the 
Jacket, said that the school has a very 
strong heritage and that its history is 
highly publicized. The protesters felt 
that the newspaper, because it is 
school-funded, should represent the 
student body as a whole. The staff 
receives work-study compensation 





Student honored 


Sixteen-year-old Josie Valderrama 
of Echo Park, Calif., has been named 
Outstanding Youth Volunteer by the 
National Society of Fund Raising 
Executives for her contribution to the 
Los Angeles youth newspaper LA 
Youth. 

Co-editor of the bimonthly and 
Los Angeles bureau chief for Youth 
News Service, she did a cover story in 
June on police abuse of black and 
Hispanic teen-agers. 








The jacket does not print an edito- 
rial by the staff, but runs only opinion 
articles submitted by students, 
faculty or staff. 

The Jacket policy for printing opin- 
ion pieces is “pretty open. We'll print 
anything as long as it has a name onit. 
We might delete curse words,” Rock 
said. 

Student protest leaders were call- 
ing first for Smith’s resignation, and 
then for the dismissal of the entire 
editorial staff of the school-funded 
newspaper, and the resignation of the 
vice president of student affairs. 

A recent meeting of the Student 
Publications Board voted 14-0 in 
favor of upholding Smith’s right to 
publish the opinion. They also voted 
that the opinion was not grounds for 
anyone’s dismissal. 

Russell told the board that she 
would be more sensitive to issues in 
the future, but that she would not 
censor the paper. 

“{Smith’s] opinions aren’t going to 
change, but I said I would ask him to 
tone it down and be more careful in 
the future,” she said. 

She will also print a statement 
every week on the editorial page say- 
ing that the view in the articles repre- 
sent the opinions of the individual 





Student newspaper called racist by black student group 


writing and not the newspaper. 

The board said that the Jacket had 
provided balanced coverage of the 
opinion because they let Morrison 
print a response the next week. 

“Opinions are supposed to stir 
debate,” Russell said. “Randy’s arti- 
cle was probably just as offensive to 
some other people but we let him print 
it.” 

Rock called the college “the most 
integrated school in West Virginia.” 

Russell reported that the college, 
which has approximately 5,000 stu- 
dents, has at the most 500 minority 
students. She is one of two black stu- 
dents on the news staff. 


New NIE 
work texts 


Two new Newspaper in Education 
student work texts have been intro- 
duced by the Baltimore Sun Educa- 
tion Services Department. 

“Maryland Votes” allows students 
in grades 6-12 to track the state, local 





| and congressional elections while 


studying campaign issues. 

“Newspaper Fun With Garfield,” 
which is designed for grades K-3, con- 
tains short, entertaining activities to 
build skills in language arts, math and 
social studies. 

The tabloid work texts are free to 
educators who order a classroom set 
of the Sun or the Evening Sun. 


Redesigned tv book 


The Wilmington (Del.) News Jour- 
nal introduced a redesigned weekly 
television guide Oct. 21, called TV 
Book. 

An | 1-by-11-inch format accommo- 
dates 24-hour grids for 45 channels 
and other features. 

A multimedia promotion preceeded 
the first issue, whose ads set a record 
for the book’s 15 years. 

Production was moved in house to 
allow later deadlines and added color. 
It is bound on a McCain 1800 stitcher- 
trimmer. 


Reporter dies 
in home fire 


Carla Hardie, a part-time reporter 
for the Modesto (Calif.) Bee, died 
from burns suffered in a fire at her 
home in nearby Ceres. 
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New daily 
in braille 


A new daily newspaper in braille 
has begun publishing in Hong Kong in 
association with the South China 
Morning Post. 

The Braille Post is selected from 
stories on the Morning Post’s Atex 
system and downloaded to a personal 
computer at the Hong Kong Society 
for the Blind, which embosses braille 
on heavy computer paper and mails 
copies to subscribers, charging $10 a 
month for students, $15 for adults. 

The paper was helped by Boston 
Herald publisher Patrick Purcell, who 
donated a $3,000 modem. 

The Braille Post also is available on 
floppy disks, which can be “read” on 
braille personal computer keyboards, 
for $6 a month. 


Upscale section 


The Arizona Republic has launched 
**AZ Style,’’ a new tabloid section 
oriented to fashion, art, lifestyle and 
leisure time. 

The publication, which debuted 
Sunday, Oct. 21 is geared toward 
‘‘affluent, fashion-conscious people 

. who are aware of the arts and 
fine dining,’’ it was announced. 

Republic managing editor John 
Oppedahl said AZ Style will concen- 
trate on such subjects as restaurants, 
art galleries, interior decorating, re- 
sort life, health and fitness and fash- 
ion, ‘‘from what’s hot to what’s com- 
ing.”’ 

The magazine will be both home- 
delivered and newsrack copies of the 
Sunday Republic within a custom-de- 
signed zone. The target is households 
with a median annual income of 
$44,800, it was reported. 

The tabloid, which will feature ex- 
tensive color throughout, will be 
published approximately 16 times a 
year. 


Another paper 
rejects NC-17 
movie ads 


The Sacramento (Calif.) Union has 
followed the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News in rejecting ads for movies with 
the new NC-17 rating. 

Union editor Joseph Farah said that 
‘*After exhaustively studying the is- 
sue, we determined that NC-17 





movies are nothing more than X-rated 
films with a polite new name.”’ 

The Motion Picture Association of 
America came up with the NC-17 rat- 
ing (children under 17 are barred from 
theaters showing films with this rat- 
ing) to remove the stigma of an X- 
rating and to sidestep X-rated movie 
advertising by many newspapers. 

The Birmingham News also said it 
would not publish reviews of NC-17 
films. 

Farah added: ‘‘We consider the 
Sacramento Union a strong family 





paper and we believe accepting X-rat- 
ed movie ads— whatever they’re 
called — would be a contradiction of 
our image and philosophy. 


Display ads join 
help wanted 


Merion Publications Inc., the King 
of Prussia, Penn.-based publisher of 
five weekly Advance health care 
recruitment newspapers, has opened 
its pages to display advertisers. 
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Valuable staff time 
for training 


*® The result: 


An editor 
who's ready 

to work the first 
day on the job 


For 22 years the Newspaper Fund has placed and trained 
the nation's top editing prospects while they were still in 
college. Three-fourths of them are still in the news business. 

Through a consortium of regional Centers for Editing 
Excellence, we can prepare your copy desk interns AND 
beginning copy editors you hire out of college next spring. 


We'd like to tell you more. 
Phone: 609-452-2820 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Eight months after a Des Moines 
Register series made Nancy Ziegen- 
meyer a nationally known name, both 
the rape victim and the reporter who 
told her story have mixed feelings 
about the experience. 

Ziegenmeyer made headlines well 
beyond Iowa when — inspired by 
Register editor Geneva Overholser’s 
column about keeping rape victims 
anonymous — she volunteered to tell 
her story to the newspaper, by name 
and on the record. 

The five-part series was written by 
feature writer Jane Schorer and 
ignited a national debate about news 
coverage of rape victims. 

For weeks, journalists trooped to 
Des Moines to interview Ziegen- 
meyer, Overholser and Schorer. The 
paper’s library was swamped with 
requests for reprints of the series. 
Kelly Girl temporary workers were 
brought in to handle the flood of tele- 
phone calls. 

Even now the series continues to 
get attention, and writer Schorer says 
she is frankly a little tired of it all. 

“I would very much welcome an 
end to all the show-biz surrounding 
this project,” she told a regional con- 
ference of Investigative Reporters 
and Editors in Detroit. 

Schorer also said she is troubled by 
some of the ways coverage of rape 
victims and other victims is changing. 

Her uneasiness was crystallized, 
she said, when another reporter who 
was covering a rape victim’s story 
asked how far she could “bend the 
rules” for the story. 

“Bend the rules? I suggest we must 
not let our newfound respect and 
sympathy for these courageous rape 
victims keep us from fairness in 
reporting,” she said. “If we begin 
bending the rules [because of that], 
we will give the story over to our news 
source.” 

Writer Schorer suggested that 
something of that happened even in 
the original Ziegenmeyer series. 

She noted, for example, that 
Ziegenmeyer first told her she had a 
“wonderful marriage” with Steve 
Ziegenmeyer. 

In fact, however, it had been a 
rocky relationship and the couple at 
one point divorced. At the time the 








two were living together, but had not 
formally remarried. 

Register editors decided, however, 
that the story could refer to Steve as 
Nancy’s “husband” — a decision 
that still disturbs Schorer. 

“For the record, I still respectfully 
disagree with that decision, and 
throughout the story he is never 
referred to as ‘husband,’ ” Schorer 
said. She conceded, however, that 
the series strongly implied he was. 

Schorer also says that Ziegenmeyer 
was treated somewhat differently 
than other sources precisely because 
she was a victim. 

“Knowing that a source had 
already told untruthful information 
once, would my paper put that 
[source’s] story on the front page?” 
she asked. 

Nancy Ziegenmeyer was no less 
troubled by some things the Register 
did. 

For instance, she assumed all along 
that she would be able to read the 
series before it was published, only to 
be told that was against policy. 

“IT think it was another revictimiza- 
tion,” she told the IRE conference. 

The action turned her from a victim 
to “just another news source,” 
Ziegenmeyer said. 

She was particularly incensed by a 
follow-up article, not written by 
Schorer, that detailed resentments 
from some in her hometown of Grin- 
nell, lowa, who felt Ziegenmeyer was 
somehow profiting from the national 
attention. 

“If betrayed was what I felt when I 
wasn’t allowed to see the story, 
exploited was what I felt after the 
backlash story,” she said. 

That follow-up — which Ziegen- 
meyer excoriated as “more appropri- 
ate to the National Enquirer than the 
most respected newspaper in lowa” — 
detailed her troubled marital history. 

“It had not been relevant to the 
Register in the first [series] that Steve 
and I were civilly divorced and living 
together or that I had left my children 
with him and gone to another state for 
five weeks before returning to be 
reconciled with my husband,” she 
said. 

Nevertheless, Ziegenmeyer also 
repeatedly warmly praised editor 
Overholser and writer Schorer. 





Aftermath of the Register’s rape series 


Rape victim who disclosed her identity and the reporter 
who did the story reveal their feelings eight months later 


“If people think what I did was 
courageous, what Jane and Geneva 
did was equally as courageous.” 

Ziegenmeyer also says she believes 
the series accomplished what she set 
out to do: help remove the lingering 
stigma that attaches to rape victims. 

For her part, Schorer also fre- 
quently praised Ziegenmeyer, whom 
she says she personally liked. 

But Schorer says she is not con- 
vinced that the series should get so 
much credit. 

“Society has changed, too,” she 
said, and was ready to support a rape 
victim who identified herself. 

Schorer noted that the Des Moines 
Register series was not, as has been 
widely assumed, the first time a rape 
victim came forward to tell her story 
in her own name. 

A free-lance writer nearly a decade 
ago recounted such a story for the 
Washington Post. 

When Schorer finally contacted the 
woman, whom she did not identify, 
the victim told how, in the wake of the 
article, her family shunned her, her 
marriage broke up, and she felt forced 
to leave her community. 

At first the woman agreed to tell her 
story, Schorer says, but a few days 
later she changed her mind and 
demanded, in a letter with a legal 
tone, that the paper not print her 
name. The story idea was later 
dropped. 

The successful demand was a trou- 
bling coda to the series, Schorer said. 

“What happens if three years from 
now Nancy Ziegenmeyer says she 
doesn’t want her name used? 

“This is new ground we are 
treading — and it is a minefield — 
and I suggest we as journalists would 
do well to walk it carefully,” writer 
Schorer said. 


New weekly 


The Riverdale Press in Bronx, 
N.Y., said it will start a new weekly 
broadsheet, The Independent, on 
Nov. | to serve the northwest Bronx 
communities of Norwood, Woodlawn 
and Bedford Park. 

Published by brothers Bernard and 
Richard Stein and edited by Tom 
Watson, its newsstand price was set 
at 50¢, $17 a year by subscription. 
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Progress 
(Continued from page 38) 





there is enough for tests, tote tanks 
and even the first few tanker loads, he 
said. 

Preferring to look upon soy inks as 
a product of a renewable resource 
rather than of the domestic market, 
Edelman noted that petroleum re- 
mains as much a U.S. raw material as 
soybeans. (And soybeans are by no 
means exclusively a U.S. crop.) 

“Ultrasoy has reasonably good 
mileage,” said Edelman. “Now, 
whether that yield totally offsets the 
added cost of the product, I can’t 
say.” 

Roales was more optimistic: “The 
kicker is that the mileage is so much 
better on the soybean ink that you 
really absorb a lot, if not all, of that 
additional cost.” For that reason, 
when soy inks are used in full daily 
production she said she expects to 
find that costs will not have changed 
substantially from the pre-increase 
prices of petroleum inks. 

Color inks do not rub off to the 
same extent that black inks do. Just 
about all suppliers offer soy-based 
products, and most are developing 
black-ink formulas with little rub-off. 

The office of Michael Mylett, news 
ink division manager at GPI, said that 
until the price of crude oil took off, 
the company had returned ink prices 
across the board to levels that pre- 
ceded the “price war.” It quoted 
prices for various web offset black 
inks: standard petroleum ink at 45¢ 
per pound and standard soy-oil ink at 
75¢; petroleum low-rub at 60¢ and 
soy-oil low-rub at 84¢. 

Robert Savageau, technical direc- 
tor at Flint Ink Corp.’s Ann Arbor 
Research Center, noted “very suc- 
cessful trials” of what he character- 
ized as rub-free black soy-oil ink. He 
said Flint seeks to eliminate as much 
rub as possible in an existing low-rub 
formula, and then market only a rub- 
free product. 

Tests continue, he said, pointing 
out that “you need a fairly decent 
amount of time running before a lot of 
things show up. When you get through 
a few tanks of ink at a customer, then 
you're pretty sure that you’ve got 
something.” 

Savageau said soy and petroleum 
color ink prices were close before and 
after recent crude oil price hikes. But, 
whereas soy-based black inks had 
been more costly than petroleum- 
based blacks “by a factor of two or 
three times,” he continued, that price 
difference has shrunk in the last two 





months because the cost of petroleum 
products has risen while soy prices 
have not. 


He explained that the difference in 
color and black soy-petroleum ratios 
is a consequence of black inks using 
more oil than color inks, while color 
inks’ pigments are much more expen- 
sive than carbon black. The two types 
of color inks, therefore, have a 
smaller difference in their oil costs 
and about the same large pigment 
cost, which overshadows any differ- 
ence in oil costs. 


The reverse is true of oilier, more 
cheaply pigmented black inks. Pig- 
ment has about the same small effect 
on both, but the difference in soy and 
petroleum costs is exaggerated by the 
greater amounts of each that must be 
used. Savageau called the price of 
crude oil a moving target and would 
not speculate on how high oil and ink 
prices may rise or how far the gap 
between petroleum and soy ink prices 
may widen. 


“The differential is shrinking at the 
moment,” he said, adding, “my crys- 
tal ball really doesn’t show where 
that’s going.” 

In addition to a widespread percep- 
tion that soy-oil color inks have a 
better look, they offer disposal bene- 
fits for waste ink, old newspapers or 
deinking sludge owing to the harmless 
nature of soy oil (not necessarily 
other components) and easier biode- 
gradability (not necessarily a factor in 
dense, sometimes sealed landfills). 


Yet another soy-oil asset can help 
eliminate an environmental problem 
ordinarily less controllable than dis- 
posal. Savageau said that, while very 
few newspapers have committed to 
the more expensive soy blacks, some 
customers are giving it more consid- 
eration in view of soy oil’s lower 
levels of fugitive emissions. These 
noxious fumes, volatile organic com- 
pounds, may be targets for stricter 
regulation to achieve clean-air stan- 
dards in some areas. 


“The VOC content is way down” 
said Savageau. “Whatever [testing] 
method you pick, the soy-based inks 
show up with lower VOCs.” Noting it 
is especially important in some areas 
of the country, he said some printers 
will “have to weigh that against the 
economics of doing it.” 








Free job ads 


The Union Leader and New Hamp- 
shire Sunday News of Manchester, 
N.H., have donated space for free 
classified ads for job seekers, repeat- 
ing an offer made last June. 








ARyovblyle 


inthe . 
newsroom/ 


Call your 


Ma. 


Call Ma, Media Alliance, an 
association of some of the best in 
the business. Our staff of consulting 
experts can help your publication 
achieve its goals with advice 
customized to meet your needs. 


Our associates include Pulitzer- 
winning writing coaches, many of 
SND's finest design and graphics 
experts and NPPA's photography 
and digital imaging pioneers. 


Most important, though, is 
that our skills will go to work for you 
on-site to solve problems, inspire 
morale and strengthen content. 
We can tell you when technology 
will save you money and when it's 
a waste of money. 


We can organize an electronic 
picture desk, get your Macs talking 
to the mainframe, fine-tune your 
design and teach journalists how to 
be better idea people. 


Let Media Alliance show your 
Staff how to crunch numbers for 
stronger investigative reporting. 
We can even help you create an 
in-house coaching program to 
assure future growth. 


We offer expert advice in all 
areas of journalism at a fair price. 
Call, write or fax for the details. 
Your Ma knows what's good 
for you. 


’ 
Suite 1405 
Parkway Center Mall 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220 


412-276-9520 
Alliance 412-276-9521 fax 
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NEWS/TECH 








By Jim Rosenberg 


Recycling solid waste, keeping ink 
off readers’ hands, reducing volatile 
organic compounds (VOCs) and dis- 
charging nontoxic effluent. They are 
the common interests of suppliers, 
publishers and readers. 

Judith Roales believes they can and 
should become the common practice 
of newspapers. 

The president of Independent 
Newspapers Inc. is publisher of the 
Delaware State News, which has 
been trying to bring together the right 
paper and ink to benefit its readers 
and their communities. Its effort calls 
for using recycled newsprint and low- 
rub ink made from soybean oil, not 
petroleum. 

More than that, it means running 
the more expensive soy-oil ink 
throughout the paper, not just for 
color printing. It means finding a low- 
rub soy-oil black ink. And it means 
printing soy black on recycled stock, 
then deinking the printed sheet. 

The NSD puts the recycled news- 
print symbol on Page One on Mon- 
days, as well as other days when there 
is a sufficient supply of the paper. It 
now also shows off the American 
Soybean Association symbol for 
color inks, which Roales said will 
change to reflect use of black soy-oil 
ink once it becomes available on a 
regular basis. 

Cooperation, not legislation 

Apart from its own commitment, 
the paper’s efforts called for coopera- 
tion from readers and vendors. 
Roales got both. 

Readers were encouraged to clip, 
fill out and return comment coupons 
printed on the paper’s opinion page. 
Roales published their views in subse- 
quent editions and shared the infor- 
mation with her suppliers. 

In a regular column that periodi- 
cally returned to the ink-and-paper 
issue, Roales once suggested that 
readers encourage and relate their 
concerns to the ink companies. She 
printed the names and addresses of 
the presidents at four major suppliers. 

Roales told E&P she thought the 
ink companies might have been 
“traumatized” by the initial 
response, but said that eventually 








Judith Roales 


they wanted to know readers’ most 
recent thoughts on the matter. 

She also commended Garden State 
Paper Co. for its interest in her 
paper’s experiments. The Media Gen- 
eral-held firm in nearby New Jersey 
and the Tribune Co.-owned Quebec 
and Ontario Paper Co. supply the 
DSN’s recycled newsprint. She said 
as soon as GSP learned of the project 
it asked for sample papers with the 
various low-rub soy inks that would 
be tried. 

Roales remarked that GSP “kind of 
piggybacked on our experiment and 
learned something that’s of use to 
their development in the future.” 

She even managed airtime for her 
clean campaign when a public radio 
producer vacationing at the Delaware 
shore read her columns. Some time 
after passing along the name of 
United States Printing Ink president 
Ronald Baker, she and the inkmaker 
were interviewed on a show broad- 
cast earlier this month. 

Circulating about 25,000 weekday 
copies out of Dover, the seven-day 
paper, and others of similar size, in 
Roales’ view, may be able to try new 
things sooner and adapt to change 
faster precisely because they are 
often small companies that can “do 
unplanned things.” 

“We actually went into the paper 
and the ink in a very public way” 
Roales said, to show state legislators 
that laws were not needed to interest 





Printing a friendlier product 


Delaware publisher prints a clean-reading, 
environmentally benign newspaper 


the newspaper in environmentally 
sound production. It “worked very 
well,” she reported, noting all pro- 
posed regulation failed to pass. 

Indeed, her efforts earned her an 
influential and perhaps unlikely politi- 
cal ally, the chairman of the state 
House of Representatives’ Natural 
Resources Committee. 

Commending the paper in a letter 
published two months ago, Rep. V. 
George Carey pointed up the value of 
its actions in view of landfills topping 
out, the relative volume of paper in 
the wastestream, the non-toxic 
nature of the new ink, and soybean 
cultivation’s economic importance to 
Delaware. 

A letter of thanks also arrived from 
the Mid-Atlantic Soybean Associa- 
tion. Roales called Delaware “a big 
soybean state — as big as it can be in 
anything.” 

An important crop throughout the 
state, it is most heavily planted in 
southernmost Sussex county, 
according to information supplied by 
the St. Louis-based American Soy- 
bean Association. 

Moreover, the trialing begun in 
June “generated a whole lot of good 
will with our readers,” said the 
publisher. 

Readers and legislators both had 
good reason to interest themselves in 
what her company and others were 
doing to or for the environment, and 
Roales made sure of it. 

The DSN gave continuing front- 
page coverage to the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s listing of 
a local landfill as a Superfund site for 
hazardous waste cleanup. Roales told 
readers that her paper was among the 
thousands of companies statewide 
involved in the EPA investigation. 

In mid-August, she wrote, the EPA 
informed her that the DSN was “‘iden- 
tified as a generator of ink waste 
transported tothe . . . landfill for dis- 
posal” between 1969 and 1980. 

Roales used the column to provide 
background on the landfill, put its use 
over the years in some perspective, 
and suggest that everyone’s dollars go 
into remediation rather than litiga- 
tion. 

The landfill issue relates to another 
reason for the approach Roales has 
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taken — her concern about reaching 
the point where the EPA will insist 
that newspapers use only soybean- 
based inks because of tighter regula- 
tion of industrial VOC emissions. 

In light of her commitment to rub- 
proof ink for the past two years, 
Roales said she does not want federal 
regulation to adversely affect readers. 
She said they made their anger quite 
plain when they feared a reversion to 
the messier inks. 

“If we don’t put the pressure on the 
ink industry now,” showing an inter- 
est in products that provide the 
desired quality, Roales said, “when 
EPA gets around to mandating this, 
we’re going to be stuck with what- 
ever the hell they’ve got on the 
shelf.” 


Ink and paper 


The paper had already begun recy- 
cling production materials readers 
never see. In addition to its corporate 
parent company’s collection of waste 
office paper, the Delaware State 
News sends waste newsprint and 
used aluminum printing plates to 
recyclers, recovers silver from photo- 
chemistry, and hosts a public glass 
collection center. 

But Roales’ project concerned the 
the most obvious and voluminous 
waste product, the daily newspaper. 
She sought reuse of old newspapers 
through their reprocessing into fresh 
newsprint. 

If the ink on those old newspapers 
supported local agriculture and 
domestic industry, was more biode- 
gradable, produced a safer deinking 
by-product, ran properly and eco- 
nomically on presses, produced a 
good-looking paper, pleased readers 
with its cleanliness and gave off lower 
levels of noxious emissions, so much 
the better — Roales was prepared to 
pay its higher price. 

While it may be presumed that 
Roales is merely putting a friendly 
face on a business looking at potential 
legal exposure for contributing to a 
listed landfill, in fact the newspaper 
had long before taken a greater interest 
in such matters, and by the early 
1970s it was among the first to assign a 
reporter to full-time coverage of envi- 
ronmental issues. 

The day before the DSN began its 
months of testing by running 100% 
soy-oil ink on 100% recycled news- 
print, Roales told readers that 
“ .. by 1990, it wasn’t enough just 
to write about the environment.” 
Moreover, the paper and ink would 
both be U.S. products. 

Testing began late last spring, with 
the introduction of a black soy-oil ink, 
a message to readers that the new ink 
was a low-rub, not the no-rub they 








had become accustomed to, and a 
request for readers’ evaluations of the 
product. Roales also made it clear 
that it was a test program requiring 
time to learn about the new ink. 

Two weeks later, the first trial 
seemed to have failed. Readers liked 
the idea, but the ink would not stay on 
the page. One of the more diplomatic 
responses insisted that “Our environ- 
ment is more important than ‘picture 
perfect’ looks in a newspaper.” 

Actually there probably had been 
no trial at all. It appeared samples of 
the wrong ink had been delivered. 

But before United States Printing 
Ink provided test kits of inks that 
would soon satisfy both pressmen and 
readers, Roales told readers how to 
reach the ink suppliers and intro- 
duced them to a controversy con- 
cerning runnability of soy-oil inks on 
recycled newsprint. 





no black no-rub available. 

Roales was especially encouraged 
with U.S.Printing Ink’s response 
because the company had been her 
chief supplier of ink. Roales said 
USPI president Ronald Baker, aware 
of the failed first test, told her a suit- 
able no-rub was on the way, one with 
the lowest possible amounts of 
VOCs. She said six kits arrived soon 
after, which were those used in the 
subsequently successful tests. 

The first test was not a complete 
loss. Garden State asked for a bundle 
of the papers so it could test the deink- 
ability of soy-oil black in its laborato- 
ries. Bundles of newspapers printed 
in the later tests with USPI’s no- 
rub soy oil black were also sent to 
GSP. 

In a letter to Roales last month, 
GSP regional sales manager George J. 
Mayer cited successful deinking of 





In light of her commitment to rub-proof ink for the 
past two years, Roales said she does not want federal 
regulation to adversely affect readers. 





According to the publisher, ink 
company representatives said they 
were aware the soy blacks would not 
run well on recycled stock. 

At the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, however, 
Roales said technical research direc- 
tor Wilson Cunningham informed 
publishers that the slight chemical dif- 
ference between recycled and virgin 
newsprint “shouldn’t be enough to 
affect the printing quality of the 
ink.” 

Perhaps what occasioned the letter 
campaign to inkmakers was Cunning- 
ham’s further remarks, quoted by 
Roales, to the effect that soy inks 
were simple formulations that had yet 
to benefit from the research and 
development investments put into 
petroleum inks to achieve very low 
rub-off. 

Two months later the State News 
put a new batch of low-rub soy black 
from USPI on GSP paper with 100% 
recycled fiber one day and on Q&O 
paper with 60% recycled fiber the 
next. 

In the meantime, other ink vendors 
responded. A test of Flint Ink Corp.’s 
no-rub soy black was planned after a 
sample was delivered. J.M. Huber 
Corp. offered to use the paper in field 
development of a low-rub soy black 
formulated to DSN specifications. 
Sun Chemical’s General Printing Ink 
subsidiary, a pioneer in production of 
soy-oil ink after its development by 
the ANPA, promised samples but had 





the low-rub inks on both his own com- 
pany’s and Quebec & Ontario’s 
recycled newsprint. 

“The ink was removed using our 
normal process and fiber brightness 
was at an acceptable level,” he 
reported. 

Signing off with compliments to the 
testing program, he also expressed 
interest in the readers’ reactions. 

USPI technical director Larry 
Lepore told Roales her testing used 
his company’s first pilot batch of its 
new ink. That test and others, he said, 
convinced the company to move 
ahead with production quantities of 
no-rub soy black. 

Lepore also reported the ink’s 
VOC level came in no higher than 3%, 
compared with petroleum low-rubs of 
about 20% volatiles. 

The DSN’s project ended early last 
month with testing of black soy inks 
from other manufacturers. Manage- 
ment at the paper must now weigh 
matters of price, performance and 
supply. 

Earlier this month Roales told E&P 
that USPI had gotten the nod to 
supply her paper with no-rub black 
soy-oil ink, but that full production 
quantities were not available. So, 
rather than empty the bulk tanks of 
the newspaper’s existing supply of 
regular ink, 35-gallon tote tanks from 
USPI would be plumbed into the sys- 
tem. She said it would provide about a 
three-week supply for testing under 
daily production conditions. 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


No sooner had the ink price war 
begun winding down than war of 
another sort pushed up the price of 
crude oil — and with it the price for 
petroleum-based news inks. 

Although more than half the daily 
newspapers in the U.S. had long since 
begun printing with soybean oil-based 
color inks, the cost of soy-oil black 
still put it beyond the budgets of most 
publishers. The American Soybean 


maybe 2%, of U.S. newspapers use 
soy-oil black ink. 

As petroleum became more costly, 
the price gap between conventional 
and soy-based black inks narrowed. 
The cost differential shrank because, 
while crude oil prices soared, soy- 
bean prices remained essentially 
unchanged. 

Though for different reasons that 
may come as good news to some 
newspaper publishers, their ink sup- 
pliers and the purveyors of petro- 
leum products, the outlook for petro- 
leum will not likely change the eco- 
nomic picture for soybean farmers. 

Soy farmers must buy fuels, lubri- 
cants, pesticides and fertilizers that 
are, in whole or in part, petrochemi- 
cals. As the price of petroleum rises, 
so do farmers’ production costs. 

But, said ASA domestic marketing 
manager Stu Ellis, farmers do not set 
soybeans’ selling price; they accept 
what the market pays. “Even though 
the cost of production may be going 
up,” he said “ . . . the sale price that 
he gets may end up going down. It’s 
kind of a. . . cost-price squeeze” in 
which a farmer gets caught every 
year. “He does not have the capabil- 
ity of passing on to the customer any 
extra cost he may have in produc- 
tion.” 

Ellis said his inquiries showed fig- 
ures for recent use of soy-oil inks 
were just coming in. He said ink man- 
ufacturers expected increased use 
because of the close pricing of petro- 
leum and soy colors and “the gap 
between black soy and black petro- 
leum was decreasing for all but one of 
the major companies, and the fellow 
from there said it likely could 
[decrease] in the very near future.” 

He said a possible advantage for 
soy inks was that, because of newspa- 





Association estimates that 1%, | 





pers’ ink budgets for this year, “They 
may end up trying soy because they 
can get that at the price they had 
budgeted for petroleum-based inks.” 

Ellis reported “the price of soy- 
beans at the elevator, where the 
farmer will sell them, has really 
remained the same... generally a 
little over $6 per bushel.” In bumper- 
crop years the price has slid to five 
dollars and during shortfalls it has 
risen to seven. 

There are, of course, variables that 
suppliers cannot control. For the oil 
industry, it is political upheaval. For 
farmers, it is the weather. 

Neither group can do much about 
newspapers’ sagging ad revenues. In 
any case, for the soybean industry — 
and probably for the big oil 
companies — newspapers may 
amount to small-time end-users. 
Though guessing that farmers would 





The price of progress 


Comparing petroleum and soy-oil ink costs, 
before and after the invasion of Kuwait 


She said soybean oil “is apparently 
a pretty expensive commodity, and of 
course we’re already paying a pre- 
mium for our petroleum-based black 
ink because we have the rub-proof.” 

United States Printing Ink vice 
president Herb Edelman acknowl- 
edged that “there is a higher initial 
cost with the soy oil than there is for 
petroleum on a per-pound basis.” 
Beyond that, Ellis said, some ink 
companies also report a need to raise 
soy ink prices somewhat to offset 
increased costs of those inks’ compo- 
nent resins and some pigments 
derived from petroleum. 

Money, mileage and manufacture 
are special concerns to Roales, whose 
Dover daily not only is committed 
to soy-oil color and no-rub black inks, 
but has put considerable time and 
effort into testing low-rub and no-rub 
black soy-oil inks (see story, P. 36). 





“The kicker is that the mileage is so much better on 
the soybean ink that you really absorb a lot, if not all, 


of that additional cost.” 





feel that every user helps, one news- 
paper executive conceded that “the 
actual tonnage of soybeans that news- 
papers would ever use for ink is really 
not very much compared to the over- 
all production.” 


Beyond events in the Middle East, 
Ellis called it “a little too early to 
tell” how soybean prices will shape up 
in the longer term, explaining that 
domestic concerns such as the vol- 
ume at harvest, demand and weather 
significantly contribute to price. 

Most petrochemical costs are 
incurred in spring, he said, although 
in some cases farmers must still, buy 
diesel fuel for harvest. Noting the 
price for diesel fuel has risen about 
50% in recent months, Ellis said it is 
“catching people in a pinch right 
now” and no one knows exactly how 
bad it is. 

Judith Roales, Delaware State 
News publisher and president of Inde- 
pendent Newspapers Inc., main- 
tained that “soy inks are going up 
along with everything else.” 





The publisher told E&P that since 
the recent price hike, rub-proof 
petroleum black ink costs the paper 
67¢ per pound and her supplier, 
United States Printing Ink, has 
quoted a price of 90¢ per pound for its 
UltraSoy RP, its rub-proof soy-oil 
black. 


“When we were paying 50¢ and 55¢ 
a pound for petroleum-based ink, 90¢ 
sounded pretty bad,” said Roales, 
“but when you’re paying 67, 90 
doesn’t sound so bad.” 

She said USPI president Ron Baker 
told her his company intended to hold 
to its 90¢ price while its UltraSoy RP 
rub-proof black was in development 
and that, indeed, the price has 
remained unchanged since the sum- 
mer. 


Edelman said papers in lowa and 
Indiana have begun testing USPI’s 
UltraSoy RP black and that his com- 
pany is just now making production 
quantities available; although it is 
“not ready to take it nationally.” But 

(Continued on page 35) 
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When it comes to 
trademarks, there’s 


Here lie all the unprotected trademarks that have gone the way of generic names. | 
Once a trademark is defeated in court, that’s it, there’s no second chance. This makes 
your initial and/or continued effort to protect your trademark so important and essential. 


The best place for you to advertise the proper use of your trademark is in E&P’s 8th 
annual Trademarks and the Press issue. This special issue, printed in the form of a 
pullout section, is bound within the regular December Ist issue of E&P. 

It is the original trademark section and the only one dedicated to the 

writers and editors of the newspaper press. 


There are many benefits to advertising in this section, 
here are just afew... pl 
a 


Kp 
Everytime you publish the correct use ~*@ Y 


and identification of your trademark 
in the news industry’s leading magazine, 
you reduce its possible misuse by the press. 
* 
Your ad in this section serves as a 
testimonial of your continued effort and 
intention to protect your trademark should it ever be 
challenged. 


Trademark awareness means product awareness! At the 
very least your ad here will increase your product 
awareness in the press which naturally leads to more 
product sales. 





Place your ad in this witty, educational and respected 
TRADEMARKS AND THE PRESS issue. Call your 
E&P sales representative today! 
CLOSING DEADLINES: 

Space-November 14 

Ad Copy-November 16 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
(212) 675-4380 (312) 641-0041 = (213) 382-6346 = (415) 421-7950 
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Lawyers 


(Continued from page 9) 





added. “There is a power in being 
read by thousands of people, but | 
don’t dwell on it.” 

Independence is another form of 
power that Margolick has found in 
journalism, not only in what he does 
but how he does it. “The part of the 
legal opinions that always interested 
me were the facts. Now I’m writing 
them. I learn a lot about law this way, 
and my weekly column gives me even 
more latitude. | can write with more 
personality and style than I otherwise 
might be able to.” 

Some lawyer-reporters do not use 
law to define their beat. Patty Panic- 
cia, a reporter in the Los Angeles 
bureau of Cable News Network, 
graduated from Pepperdine Law 
School of Malibu, Calif., in 1981. She 
spent the following year taking and 
passing the bars in California and 
Hawaii. Although she clerked for a 
federal judge, she never actually prac- 
ticed law. 

“The legal profession had no draw 
for me. I chose it for the leverage. I 
never wanted to become a lawyer. | 
just didn’t want all these lawyers 
around thinking they were smarter 
than I was.” 

After she passed her bar exams, 
Paniccia received several lucrative 
job offers from law firms, but she 
turned them all down. 

“I had to make a choice,” she said. 
“I couldn’t stretch it out anymore. | 
became an interne-newswriter at 
KTLA-TV for barely any money at 
all” 

KTLA was not exactly her first 
journalism experience, though. 
Paniccia had worked on her high 
school newspaper, and she had done 
some radio production and public 
access cable television in Hawaii. 

“Thinking back, I guess I was a 
classic journalist and didn’t recognize 
it,” she said. “My personality fits 
better injournalism. I like to go places 
and ask questions. I like getting differ- 
ent input into my life, seeing things 
firsthand, and talking directly to 
newsmakers.” 

Explaining her transition from 
lawyer to journalist is not always easy 
for Paniccia, though. “Usually, when 
people find out I’m an attorney, they 
all think I’m crazy, but lawyers think 
I’m great.” 

For herself, Paniccia talks about 
becoming a journalist as more than 
just a time when she changed careers. 
The transition revealed some funda- 
mental differences in the way lawyers 
and reporters operate. 





“As an attorney, I was behaving a 
certain way —a little more stilted, 
journalists are a little more easygoing, 
more flexible” — but the differ- 
ences, Paniccia noticed, were not just 
about personality. 


“I was surprised, at first, at the way 
journalists operate. There wasn’t the 
level of professionalism and sophisti- 
cation in journalism that I was used to 
as an attorney. Journalists just ‘wing 
it.’ 

“Now I’m more journalist than 
lawyer,” Paniccia explained. Con- 
trasting herself with attorneys who 
can schedule a lunch date weeks in 
advance, she notes that “On any 
given day, I don’t know what I’m 
going to do until I get to work.” 


With her firsthand understanding of 
the differences between lawyers and 
reporters, Paniccia has been trying to 
help them establish a better working 
relationship. She serves on state and 
national bar association committees 
and does some consulting work. 

“I work as bridge between the two 
professions. There seems to be a 
natural animosity between [lawyers 
and journalists], but I try to hold their 
hands and help them understand each 
other better.” 

As part of her legal training, Panic- 
cia learned to be assertive, an attri- 
bute she finds useful as a reporter. 
She is also quick to point out that her 
legal knowledge helps her in her day- 
to-day role as a journalist. 

“As a reporter, you have to 
become an expert in something every 
day,” Paniccia said. 

When Paniccia’s field for the day is 
the law, the courts, or the political 
process, being a lawyer certainly 
gives her an advantage. 

In fact, because of the connection 
between the two professions, the idea 
of law school can be appealing to a 
journalist. If you like to talk to people, 
learn about a complex topic and break 
it down to find solutions to its prob- 
lems, you might think that you are cut 
out to be a lawyer. 

Don’t be fooled, say many of those 
who have experienced both profes- 
sions. Very few lawyers get to do 
that — that is what a journalist does. 








Extended hours 
for PR Newswire 


PR Newswire has expanded its 
office hours to accommodate a rising 
tide of press releases. 

The New York office remains open 
from 6 a.m. to midnight, and Los 
Angeles operates from 6 a.m. to 9 
p.m. 








IAPA 


(Continued from page 20) 





as before, often are journalists. Their 
employers, now as before, are as- 
sumed to be the cocaine lords who 
have declared war on civilized 
society...” 

The new IAPA president; Julio 
C.F. de Mesquita, said in a speech 
closing the assembly that each mem- 
ber must work to bring about com- 
plete press freedom. 

“On its own, the [APA is weak,” 
he declared. “The assiduity, the 
appeals, the protest of its president, 
the Executive Committee and the 
Freedom of the Press Committee can- 
not, magically, solve the problem of 
the hemisphere’s independent press. 

“It is necessary, it is indispensable, 
that each member, each newspaper, 
each journalist, of democratic beliefs, 
should defend the causes of the asso- 
ciation and fight in defense of the 
principles . . . under the flag of free- 
dom of expression.” 

De Mesquita, editor and publisher 
of the O Estada de S. Paulo, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, takes over the [APA 
position held by his grandfather and 
father in 1966 and 1974 respectively. 


Post 


(Continued from page 15) 








O’Connor, who runs a $1. 1-billion-a- 
year archdiocese, said he was “com- 
mitted to unionism, but not at the 
expense of management.” He learned 
respect for unions, somtimes the only 
representatives of otherwise power- 
less working people, from his father, a 
gold leafer and union member. 

“I have never seen a more honest, 
more sincere or fairer effort on the 
part of both sides to negotiate a 
decent contract than I saw in the situ- 
ation with the Post,” O’Connor said. 

Labor adviser Theodore Kheel 
exploited the opportunity to contrast 
the union cooperation at the Post with 
the antagonism and deadlocked nego- 
tiations at the New York Daily News. 

Kheel called on Charles Brumback, 
the chief executive of the Tribune 
Co., owner of the News, to end his 
“campaign of vilification and abuse” 
against the unions and agree on new 
contracts. 

Kalikow, a real estate developer, 
also announced the first circulation 
increase since he bought the Post 30 
months ago. 

A letter signed by the union leaders 
asked union members and businesses 
to support the Post. 
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@ Sam Adams, the leading propa- 
gandist of the American Revolution 
who studied law briefly, although 
lawyers were held in low esteem; 

@ Amos Kendall, journalist, post- 
master and member of President 
Andrew Jackson’s Kitchen Cabinet; 

@ Henry Grady, political manipu- 
lator and managing editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution; 

@ E.L. Godkin, influential editor of 
the New York Evening Post and The 
Nation, who cut his legal studies 
short to become a subeditor of The 
Workingmen’s Friend; 

@ Harvey Scott, whose part-time 
editorial writing skills while studying 
law led to his appointment as editor of 
the Portland Oregonian; 

@ Frank Cobb, who planned to 
enter law school before starting with 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Telegram- 
Herald, eventually moved on to 
become editor of Pulitzer’s New York 
World; 

@ Upton Sinclair, who attended 
Columbia University briefly to study 
law before becoming one of the most 
productive writers of the twentieth 
century. 

As noted in Blum’s article, the two 
professions are similar. Traits that 
make a good journalist are traits that 
help in law — inquisitiveness, skep- 
ticism, creativity, good writing. 

Unlike lawyers who are bound to 
serve primarily as advocates for one 
side or the other, however, journalists 
have the freedom to explore all facets 
in the search for truth. The world of 
the journalist also provides greater 
avenues for service because of the 
bully pulpits which the mass media 
provide hundreds, thousands and, in 
some cases, millions of readers and 
viewers beyond the confines of the 
courtroom. 

Pulitzer, who was to be named the 
leading editor of modern times, 
expressed this point of view when he 
responded to criticism about the dif- 
ferences of his news policies and 
those of the New York Post of E.L. 
Godkin: “I want to talk to a nation, 
not a select committee.” 

According to Nordquist’s study, 
the major reasons for leaving the iegal 
profession were dislike of law or 
greater interest in journalism; lack of 
success or financial reasons; encour- 
agement from others to pursue a 
career in journalism, or leaving the 
field of journalism while serving as a 
legal counsel for a newspaper or 
broadcast station. 





An example of the latter can be 
seen in the careers of minority- 
lawyers-turned-journalists such as 
Robert Lee Vann and Clarence V. 
McKee. Vann rose from obscurity to 
make the Pittsburgh Courier one of 
the leading black newspapers in 
America. He got his start as a lawyer 
drawing up incorporation papers and 
was appointed treasurer and later edi- 
tor. McKee drafted affirmative action 
rules for the FCC before becoming 
the chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer and co-owner of WTVT in Tampa, 
Fla. 

Another attorney who took his 
talents to journalism was Richard W. 
Salant, a lawyer without professional 
journalism experience who took com- 
mand of CBS News in 1961 and pre- 
sided over it during the tumultuous 
civil rights, Vietnam and Watergate 
eras when electronic journalism came 
of age. 

“It is Salant more than any other 
figure who can be called the architect 
of modern television news,” Brooks 
Robards writes. “A staunch oppo- 
nent of jazzed-up news and an outspo- 
ken champion of serious tv reporting, 
he expanded tv news to a half-hour 
and gave Walter Cronkite his first job 
as anchor, oversaw the birth of 60 
Minutes and The CBS Morning News, 
defended such controversial 
documentaries as “Hunger in Amer- 
ica” and “The Selling of the Penta- 
gon,” and developed the CBS Elec- 
tion News Unit, which provided the 
basis for the Vote Profile Analysis 
system that revolutionalized election 
reporting.” 

More than any other journalist of 
recent vintage, Michael G. Gartner is 
representative of the mix of the legal 
profession with journalism. A third- 
generation newsman who is an editor 
and co-owner of the Ames, lowa, 
Daily Tribune, Gartner is the presi- 
dent of NBC News as well as an attor- 
ney. Gartner, who writes a thrice- 





weekly syndicated column on words 
and language as well as a viewpoint 
column for the Wall Street Journal, 
also regularly writes and speaks on 
the First Amendment. 

Notwithstanding the handful of 
journalism dropouts into law in the 
last decade of the twentieth century, 
the historical record shows that the 
flow of talent has gone primarily the 
other way. If the contribution of jour- 
nalists to the legal community today is 
anything like that of lawyers to jour- 
nalism throughout history, the impact 
should be significant. 


Seattle workers 
approve new pacts 


Seattle Times and Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer employees approved a 
five-year contract that provides 
annual pay increases of 2.5% the first 
four years and 3.3% in the final year. 

The contract, approved Oct. 7, 
replaces one that had expired July 21 
for news, circulation and advertising 
employees at the two papers. 

Top-scale pay goes from $703 a 
week to $796 by September 1994. The 
increases apply to employees who 
reach a minimum standard in a perfor- 
mance evaluation program. 

The contract also creates a labor- 
management committee on repetitive 
stress injury, adds Martin Luther 
King’s birthday as a holiday and 
establishes a 401(k) retirement plan. 

Employees will have the option of a 
four-day workweek if their depart- 
ment can accommodate such a sched- 


-ule, said Emmett Murray, president 


of the Pacific Northwest Newspaper 
Guild. 

At the Times, the contract 
increases pension benefits, while at 
the Post-Intelligencer it phases out 
employee contributions to a pension 
plan, Murray said. AP 
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From tv commentator to KFS columnist 


Linda Ellerbee enjoys writing for newspapers, which she has done 
since joining the King Features Syndicate roster in 1988 


By Chris Lamb 


Linda Ellerbee has been described 
as a television commentator, Emmy 
Award winner, humorist, best-selling 
author, general pain-in-the-butt, and 
more. 

These days, she owns her own pro- 
duction company and is finishing up 
her second book. As busy as Ellerbee 
is, why does she write a newspaper 
column, too? 

“I love to shoot my mouth off and 
they allow me to do it,” chuckled 
Ellerbee, whose weekly King Fea- 
tures Syndicate column runs in the 
Detroit Free Press, Houston Chroni- 
cle, Los Angeles Times, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, and about 100 other 


papers. “It’s romantic and it’s old- 
fashioned, but the truth is that I love 
being in the newspaper. I love having 
my words in the newspaper.” 

Ellerbee, who got her start in print 
journalism with the Associated Press 
18 years ago, added jokingly that “it’s 
rather nice to write something people 
can wrap fish in. 

“Writing commentary for tv is 
different than writing commentary 
for newspapers . . .” she continued. 
“There’s a difference in how you 
phrase things. When my first book 
came out, people said it sounds just 
like the way you talk, and I thought I 
must have done something right.” 

And So It Goes, published in 1986, 
spent numerous weeks on hardcover 











A ‘Ninja Turtles’ comic is coming 


The Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, who began as comic book characters and 
went on to become tv and movie stars, will soon be in a syndicated strip as well. 

Creators Syndicate is introducing a seven-times-a-week “Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles” comic on December 9. The Sunday strip will include activities 
for kids, who comprise a large segment of those who love the pizza-eating, 
sewer-dwelling reptiles. 

The Turtles were created in 1984 by Kevin Eastman and Peter Laird, whose 
comic book characters became popular largely by word-of-mouth before going 
on to other media. 

A live-action movie grossed nearly $150 million, reportedly the most ever for 
an independently distributed film. The video has sold more than 8 million 
copies, and a second movie is scheduled for this March. 

There are also popular network and syndicated tv cartoon shows, video 
games, toys, an album, and more. 

“They are a phenomenon and we’re obviously very excited [to be offering 
the comic],” said Creators president Richard Newcombe, who added that 22 
newspapers called to buy the adventure/humor strip sight unseen when they 
first heard about it. 

Most strips based on movie and tv properties have not fared well in syndica- 
tion, but Newcombe said he thought “Turtles” could do better because it 
originated in the print medium of comic books. 


WITH YOUR 


uve. 


FOR HIS LINGO.” 


Fully equipped to assault some pizza pies. 





Linda Ellerbee 


and paperback best-seller lists. Her 
second book, Move On, is scheduled 
to be released next spring by G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“The book’s about changes in our 
lives that we choose and changes in 
our lives that choose us, stories from 
my life and the lives of friends and 
people I know,” Ellerbee said. 

Ellerbee’s life has seen its share of 
changes since she started in journal- 
ism. Some she chose and some chose 
her; one came by accident. 

In December 1972, six months after 
getting a job with AP’s Dallas bureau, 
Ellerbee was fired after writing per- 
haps the most famous letter in wire 
service history. 

One night she used her AP com- 
puter terminal to type a friend a per- 
sonal letter in which she criticized her 
boss, the city of Dallas, its two news- 
papers, and the Vietnam War. But 
then she hit the wrong button; instead 
of printing the letter out, she sent it to 
tv and radio stations throughout 
Texas and several neighboring states. 

It made Ellerbee something of a 
regional celebrity, as newscasters 
read her letter on the air and newspa- 
pers published articles about it. The 
letter may have cost Ellerbee a job 
with AP, but it led to a job with a 
Houston tv station, whose news 
director liked her writing. 

“Shooting my mouth has gotten me 
jobs and lost me jobs more than any- 
thing else,” Ellerbee observed. 

After a year in Houston, Ellerbee 
went to WCBS-TV in New York. 
Then she worked for NBC News from 
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1975 to 1986 — during which time she 
anchored and wrote the award-win- 
ning Weekend newsmagazine, Sum- 
mer Sunday-USA, the Today show’s 
TGIF feature series, and the late- 
night NBC News Overnight, which 
was cited by the Columbia DuPont 
Awards as “possibly the best written 
and most intelligent news program 
ever.” 

In 1986, Ellerbee moved to ABC to 
write and anchor the Our World 
prime-time historical series, for 
which she won a writing Emmy. The 
next year she left ABC to start her 
own Lucky Duck Productions, which 
specializes in nonfiction program- 
ming. 

Ellerbee had her own production 
company but missed the chance to 
comment on the news on a regular 
basis. 

“The summer of 1987 taught me a 
real lesson,” she said. “There were 
three ongoing soap operas — the Iran- 
contra hearings, the Bork confirma- 


For the first time in years I had time 
off to actually sit and watch televi- 
sion. 

“I sat at home and watched these 


Chris Lamb is a Dayton, Ohio-based 
writer. , 





Landers’ column has reached 35 


The advice column by Ann Landers of the Chicago Tribune and Creators 
Syndicate reached its 35th anniversary on October 16. 

The Tribune marked the occasion with a first-person cover story in its 
October 7 Sunday magazine. About 20 photos accompanied the lengthy piece, 
in which Landers talked about her family, recounted how she started her 
column at the age of 37, discussed how the problems in her letters have changed 
since 1955, described highlights of her career, reported that she has no plans to 


retire, and more. 


Landers (profiled in E&P, April 19, 1986) now appears in over 1,200 newspa- 


pers worldwide. 


in related news, Landers has received the National Alliance for the Mentally 
Ill’s 1990 Award for Outstanding Public Education Through the Media. 





tion hearings, and the PTL scandal. | 





things. That was the good part. The 
bad part was that there was no place I 
could say anything about them. No 
matter what the company did, I 
wanted an outlet to shoot my mouth 
off.” 

After the success of And So It 
Goes, Ellerbee said she was con- 
tacted by four syndicates about writ- 
ing a column. She picked King, and 
the feature started in 1988. 

Ellerbee said her approach to the 
column has changed in the two years 
she’s been writing it. 

“At first I wrote more about things 
other than politics and that gave 
newspapers a lot of problems,” she 





recalled. “Those that put me on the 
editorial page found it hard to do 
when I wrote about my children. | 
agreed at their request to pick one or 
the other. I went with politics but of 
course those that put me on the 
women’s pages still put me on the 
women’s pages.” 

Ellerbee remembered opening up a 
Sunday paper and “on the editorial 
page was [Tribune Media Services 
columnist] Andy Rooney writing 
about his vacation to Las Vegas and I 
was on the women’s pages writing 
about George Bush. 

“That’s the problem with newspa- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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What to give the readers who have everything. Our two 
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(Continued from page 43) 
pers. You have to fit a niche. I think 
one thing I’ve proved over the years is 
that I’m not good at fitting a niche.” 

Ellerbee said it’s difficult being 
topical with a weekly feature. “If you 
write just once a week it’s hard to 
write about something because the 
story will change right underneath 
you,” she commented, noting that 
writing three or more columns a week 
would make for more continuity. 

“It’s the difference between base- 
ball and football,” Ellerbee said. 
“When you do it every night, like 
baseball, you can have a lot of conti- 
nuity. It’s never third and 10.” 

After Move On is published, Eller- 
bee hopes to write more regularly. 
“In the two years I have become 
seduced by it,” she said. “I keep my 
notebook with me at all times and I’m 
always making notes. In spite of this, 
there are some weeks — not very 
many — when I sit down and stare at 
the wall and say, ‘Oh lord, what do I 
write about this week?’” 

One helpful thing about newspaper 
column writing is that it is more inter- 
active than tv commentary, Ellerbee 
said. 

“It’s wonderful,” she declared. 
“People write to you and tell you 
what they think and very often give 
you ideas. I learn from those letters. I 
have changed my mind after receiving 
a terribly articulate letter from a 
reader who says, ‘You’re wrong, 
Ellerbee,’ and then proves me 
wrong.” 
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This ‘Frank & Ernest’ strip by Bob Thaves of Newspaper Enterprise Association is 

part of an exhibit celebrating the 25th anniversary of the Gateway Arch. The 

National Park Service show will run until October 1991 at the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial in St. Louis. 
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Before becoming a newspaper col- 
umnist, Ellerbee had made a name for 
herself in other media and as a femi- 
nist activist. She knew this would 
mean that readers might accept or 
reject a column based solely on what 
they already thought of her. 

“T like the letters that begin, ‘Dear 
Miss Ellerbee, I never heard of you 
before I started reading your 
column....’ That’s kind of nice 
because they don’t come with precon- 
ceived notions of how I am. Simply 
because I’m a feminist or they’ve 
heard me on one particular subject or 
another, they write me off entirely.” 

Ellerbee may be a feminist, but she 
doesn’t always agree with other 
feminists. Last spring, when a group 
of Wellesley College women pro- 
tested Barbara Bush as a commence- 
ment speaker because she was only a 
wife and mother, Ellerbee reacted 
with a “phooey.” 

She wrote, “Being a wife and 
mother is, as some of you will learn 
when you go on the big field trip of 
life, the hardest work you’ll ever do. 
Being a wife and mother is honorable. 
Being a wife and mother counts.” 

“That got a lot of mail,” Ellerbee 
reported. “In fact, the women at 
Wellesley wrote and said, ‘You’re not 
a feminist any more.’” 

Since Ellerbee has been writing a 
column, she can depend on one sub- 
ject to get hate mail. “I just sit down 
and write about Ollie North,” she 
said. “I used to think abortion was the 
issue that you’d get a lot of hate mail, 
but Ollie North has replaced that.” 

Ellerbee said she has no plans to 
return to daily television. Our World, 
her last program, was canceled after 
a brief run despite attracting about 12 
million viewers an episode. 

“That’s a lot of people,” said Eller- 
bee. “Our World was canceled 
because it was opposite Cosby. 
That’s the problem with tv. 

“It never feels good to be canceled. 
I'd bea liar if I said that it did. The fact 
is, I have always been grateful that I 
had an opportunity to do something 


Chicago Tribune associate editor Col- 
leen Dishon is shown receiving a 
plaque from United Media regional 
sales vice president Keith Anderson. 
The Tribune was one of seven charter 
subscribers to Charles M. Schulz’s ‘Pea- 
nuts,’ which turned 40 on October 2. 








that many people who work in tv 
news didn’t have — experimental- 
type television. That the tv shows I 
did — Overnight, Our World — were 
canceled was simply a condition of 
the fact that television operates as a 
mass medium.” 

Because of this, the three networks 
do very little in the way of experimen- 
tal tv. Fortunately for Ellerbee and 
Lucky Duck, there is the Fox net- 
work and cable networks such as Dis- 
ney, Lifetime, and Turner. 

Ellerbee said Lucky Duck hopes to 
fill a void in television programming. 

“We produce nonfiction televi- 
sion,” she stated. “We have felt for 
years that there’s a gap because of the 
way television develops. You have 
news divisions, sports divisions, and 
entertainment divisions, but there are 
things that don’t fall into any of those 
categories. That’s the area we’re 
addressing and we’re sort of hoping to 
pull the market along with us.” 


A focus on abortion 


A text and graphics package focus- 
ing on the issue of abortion was pro- 
duced recently by the Knight-Ridder 
Washington Bureau and KRTN 
Graphics Network. 

Included was information on the 
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legal and medical history of abortion; 
how the fetus is developing during the 
period in which most abortions occur; 
who gets abortions, and when and 
why; and the moral, ethical, social, 
and religious issues women (and men) 
face when there is an unanticipated 
pregnancy. 

Working on the package — which 
was offered to non-KRTN clients, too 
— were reporters Robert Boyd and 
Alissa Rubin, KRTN graphics direc- 
tor George Rorick, and artist Marty 
Westman. 


Coyer is dead at 58 


Ted Coyer, a Connecticut-based 
attorney who represented numerous 
syndicated cartoonists, has died of 
cancer at the age of 58. 

His clients included Mort Walker 
(“Beetle Bailey”/“Hi and Lois”), 
Dik Browne (“Hagar the Horrible”), 
Bill and Bunny Hoest (“The Lock- 
horns”), and John Cullen Murphy 
(“Prince Valiant”) of King Features 
Syndicate. 

Coyer — one of those who helped 
Walker found the Museum of Cartoon 
Art in Rye Brook, N.Y. — was the 
model for the lawyer characters in 
“Hagar” and “The Lockhorns.” 





JOISY PIALG 


Marty Garrity in 1989. 


Garrity is dead at 73 


Editorial and magazine cartoonist 
Marty Garrity has died at the age of 
TS. 

The California resident was also a 
popular teacher at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts for 10 years. A 
number of his students — including 
Harold LeDoux, Dick Locher. and 
Wayne Stayskal — went on to 
become syndicated cartoonists. 


A switch for Copley 


Copley News Service has moved its 
offices out of the Union-Tribune 
building at 350 Camino de la Reina in 
San Diego to the Wells Fargo building 
across the street. 

Copley’s mailing address — P.O. 





Box 190, San Diego, Calif. 92112 — 
and phone number remain the same. 
Its address for Federal Express, 
Express Mail, and drop-offs is now 
123 Camino de la Reina, Suite E250, 
2nd Floor, San Diego, Calif. 92108. 


Updike and the NCS 


John Updike will be the featured 
guest at the National Cartoonists 
Society’s annual Christmas party in 
New York City December 1. 

The author will receive the Socie- 
ty’s ACE (Amateur Cartoonist Extra- 
ordinary) Award. 


She went to Florida 


Bunny Hoest, whose King Features 
Syndicate-distributed “Lockhorns” 
comic just spawned its first calendar 
(for 1991) after 22 years, gave various 
media interviews during a five-day 
tour of Florida earlier this month. 


Reed dies at age 82 
Ed Reed, who did “Off the Rec- 


ord” and other syndicated comics, 
has died in England at the age of 82. 
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HALF THE STORY 


lf your newspaper publishes the winning lottery numbers each day, you're only 
giving your readers half the story. 


THE WHOLE STORY 


In 1989, the 33 states with lotteries grossed $20.1 billlion, up from 
$18.5 billlion in 1988. Give your readers the full story on lotteries with 
THE LOTTERY COLUMN” by Ben Johnson. It's the only source of factual, 
entertaining, revealing information about lotteries. 


For more information on THE LOTTERY COLUMN 
call Lisa Klem Wilson at 800-221-4816 (in New York, 212-692-3700). 
United Media Canada 800-668-4649. 


= UNITED FEATURE 
gi§ SYNDICATE 


200 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10166 


AN AFFILIATE OF UNITED MEDIA A SCRIPPS HOWARD COMPANY 
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CALL 


FOR 
a\W= ENTRIES! 


It’s that time again! Time to prepare your entries for the 56th annual 
INMA/E&P Newspaper Marketing Awards Competition. Place your most 
impressive marketing efforts in the one industry competition designed 
to recognize excellence in all disciplines of newspaper marketing. 


Entries can be submitted into 19 different categories and in four circulation 


groups. Judging will take place in Reston, VA, February 8th, where First 
( Place and Merit Winners will be decided in each category. There will also 


be one Best in Show award as well as two additional citations, one for 
Excellence in Copywriting and one for Excellence in Graphic Design. 


All winners will be announced at the 61st Annual Conference of the 
International Newspaper Marketing Association (INMA) to 
be held at The Walt Disney World Hilton, Orlando, Florida, 

May 19-22. Qualified entries will be displayed in a large 
“walk-through” gallery during the conference. 


DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES: 
JANUARY 14, 1991 


For information, rules and official entry blanks, write or call E&P 
Promotion Dept., 11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011, (212) 675-4380 or 
INMA, The Newspaper Center, 11600 Sunrise Valley Drive, Reston, VA 

220%, (703) 648-1094. 


11 West 19th Street » New York, N.Y. 10011 » 212 675 4380 sees iepenees 
FAX# 212 929 1259 — 
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Classified Advertising 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 


New York, NY 10011 


Call (212) 675-4380 





FEATURES AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





AUDIOTEX 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 





AUDIOTEX - Enter the profitable world 
of Audiotex with no upfront investment. 
Earn revenue from each call while 
building readership. We provide all 
training, programs anc equipment and 
share profits. 

Call Elyse at (516) 997-7000. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


The new cars are out. Keep your readers 
informed with an established weekly 
auto road test column from Detroit. Big 
league credentials, budget-minded 
rates. Can tailor copy to new-car and 
car-care sections. Anne Fracassa, 
29106 Palomino, Warren, MI 48093, 
or call (313) 751-0168. 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 














ADD A TOUCH of eloquence and wit to 
your op-ed page. Weekly, 750-word 
column on public affairs from a truly 
unique perspective. Marc Desmond, 
419 16th St., Brooklyn, NY 11215; 
phone (718) 788-8350. 





PUZZLES 








FREE SYNDICATED PUZZLES 
- Your Paper Earns $$$$ - 
SCRAMBL-GRAM INC. 
1772 State Road 
Cuyahoga Falis, OH 44223 
(216) 923-2397 
Our 20th Year 


PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 
24515 California Ave. #12 Hemet, CA 

92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising, exclusive dealership. Net 

$40 - 50K yearly. No inventory, mini- 

mum overhead. We train and consult. 
1- (800) 330-0808. 


Publish our quarterly video movie guide 
in your community. Great part time 
opportunity for experienced ad sales 
person. Minimum investment. Cineman 
Syndicate, (914) 692-4572. 


FINANCING 


Tired of Videos? People with no hands- 
on-experience? Many years in the busi- 
ness from mailroom to owning my own 
paper’s with plenty of hard knocks along 
the way qualifies me to be your consul- 
tants. Jim (303) 841-4087, J.M.A. 
Consultants, 8102 Windwood Way, 
Parker, CO 80134. 











NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


A TY ET IR, NS TR RR A RT 
BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 





BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 





Maturity News Service 
Reach the growing senior population 
with this weekly package of news, fea- 
tures, photos and graphics targeted at 
seniors, but of interest to readers of all 


ages. 

Tightly edited articles on politics, 
health, lifestyle trends, entertain- 
ment, travel and personal finance. 

Special investigative series, polls 
and photo spreads. 

Computer graphics, illustrations 
and cartoons. 

For more information call Lisa Kiem 
Wilson at 800-221-4816 ( in New 
York, 212-692-3700). Mention this 
ad for a one-month free offer 
Distributed by: 


United Feature Syndicate. 








HUMOR 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
oy laugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 

















THE WITZZLE CO. Daily / Sunday Math 
Puzzles. Other free Puzzles rs. 
Box 831853, Richardson, 

75083-1853. Phone (214) 234- Glel, 


- TODAY’S NEWS IN A PUZZLE - 
Daily & Sunday Wordsearch Puzzles 
Daybreak Communications, Inc. 

PO Box 414 Batavia, IL 60510 
(708) 879-8828 Fax (708) 879-8868 


READER/PROMOTIONS 


FREE CAMERA READY FEATURES 
FROM PR HOME ECONOMISTS 








Readers love these helpful fillers on 
food, health, homemaking, car care and 
safety, tax tips and more from the PR 
departments of trade associations, 
companies and government. Available 
as repro proofs or diskettes. 


Always free, edit as you wish to build 
readership, create business for advertis- 
ers, Save your time so instead of writing 
fillers, you can spend maximum time on 
local stories. 


Let us send you samples of our work so 
you can decide for yourself whether 
these are top quality fillers. 


Phone Chris Godfrey at Featurettes 
North American Precis Syndicate, Inc., 
1-(800)-222-5551. 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Brokers 
(407) 368-4352 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate; 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS 
Comprehensive analysis of business 
value meeting IRS guidelines for 
estates, tax planning, loans, partner- 
ships, divorce, minority shares, LBOs. 
Reasonable fees. 

C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
4 Water St., Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 643-1863 














BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - eo 
8937 Laguna Place W 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 





Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consultin 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 








Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 








JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 








SATIRE 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





SATIRE TO GO: Widely published 
columnist (NY Times, Newsweek) will 
write to order. Your topic, my withering 
wit. Order one or more, just like pizza. 
Call David Holahan, (203) 434-5951. 





SENIOR HEALTH 


“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 





“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank MacInnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 257. 
(403) 472-5555. 





must be received by: 


15th, for display ads. 





and 23rd. 





HOLIDAY DEADLINE 
Due to the Thanksgiving Holiday, ads for the November 24th issue 


Friday, Nov. 16th, by 12 noon for line ads. & Thursday, Nov. 


Please note that E&P’s offices will be closed: on November 22nd 
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“300 sold since 1959” 

W.B. GRIMES & CO. 

Larry Grimes 

PO Box 442, Clarksburg, MD 
(301) 507-6047 

Dick Smith-Southern 

(601) 627-7906 

Power Search Inc. 

(609) 751-4141 


Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 











JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 


) 
FAX (205) 566- 0170 


KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox be wees Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 
Lon W. Williams 











Michael D. Lindsey 
Media ana Inc. 


PO Box 650 
Saratoga, WY 82331 (307) _ 8177 
OR 3465 S. Oleander D 
Chandler, AZ 85248 (602) g99- 3698 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


COMPOSING 





MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 





PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 ye age “ Ney 101 


Destin, FL 
RUPERT PHILLIPS 30a) 837 7-4040 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487. Vancouver, WA 98662 











NEWSPAPER CAPITAL 





Senior, subordinate or refinancing debt. 
Private placement. JM&A: (614) 
889-9747. Proposals welcome. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 
BUY BUYS 
TENNESSEE/KENTUCKY - Package of 
two paid weeklies with combined circu- 


lation of 3,200. Nice quarters. 
Assumables available to qualified 


buyers. 
$150,000. 
TENNESSEE - Strong weekly in growing 


market. Operators want to retire. 3,600 
paid circulation. 
$350,000. 


DEEP-SOUTH - Quality real estate 
magazines in major metropolitan areas. 
$1,150,000. 


CALL ABOUT OTHERS. 








Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088 
Troy, Alabama 36081 
(205) 566-7198 


Florida tourist publication with strong 
distribution through hotels around 
Disney/Universal. Solid year-around ad 
base with rapid distribution growth. 
Gross $197,000 price $135,000. 
Excellent terms for qualified buyer. 
(407) 897-4827. 


INVESTOR - active or inactive - wanted 
for 14-year-old senior citizen monthly 
newspaper in Zone 1; possible buyout. 
PO Box 284, Lynn, MA 01903. 


MOVE TO TEXAS. Send for list of 
publisher financed newspapers. Bill 
Berger, ATN Inc., 1801 Exposition, 
Austin, TX 78703. (512) 476-3950. 


Oregon weekly near Portland. Scenic 
area. $50,000 down. If you're working 
hard already, why not own your own and 
build some equity. Joe Davis (503) 
873-7342. 


PROFITABLE NE Indiana weekly & job 
shop. Netted 25% on $280,000 gross. 
Price: $198,000. 


GOOD BUY for NE Wisconsin weekly- 
job shop. $333,700 gross in ‘89. 
Priced at $225,000. 

















Holding-Kramer & Assoc. 
(217) 784-4736 
PO Box 472, Gibson City, IL 60936 
David Kramer, Broker 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, beautiful 
community near sea coast and lake - 
weekly newspaper, 15,000 circulation. 
Current = approximately $300,000. 
Illness forces sale. $250,000, price 
negotiable. Terms available. Karl Wray, 
Newspaper Broker, 2420 South Oia 
Vista, San Clemente, CA 92672. (714) 
492-5241. 
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} Southern California (N. San Diego 


County) 9 year money making and still 
growing publication. 1989 $280K, 
1990 $300k plus. Message (619) 
944-5669 ext. 179. 7720B El Camino 
Real #179, Carlsbad, CA 92009. 


TENNESSEE: County-seat twice week- 
ly. Annual gross, $418,000. Real 
estate and 3-unit press included. Sales 
price: $685,000, 10-yr. terms. 





TEXAS: Large west Texas weekly with 
three additional small weeklies. Real 
estate and four-unit press. 1989 gross: 
$614,000. Sales price: $575,000, 
15-yr. terms. $150,000 down. 


VIRGINIA: Premium weekly property in 
highly sought-after state. Strong cash 
flow on $500,000 gross. Sales price, 
$735,000, with 15-yr. terms. 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 (404) 364-6554 
Lon W. Williams 


VERY PROFITABLE publishing, print- 
ing company, lovely college town, edge 
of Midwest. No competition. Gross 
$1.2 million. Broker, PO Box 12484, 
Dallas, TX 75225. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 














Couple with 30 years newspaper experi- 
ence seeks weekly in Zone 1 with gross 
sales in the $200,000-,350,000 
range. All replys acknowledged and 
confidential. Let’s save each other the 
broker's fee. Reply to Box 4962, Editor 
& Publisher. 


PERSONALS 


Give Post-man a try Peter Kalikow. Let 
N.Y. Post-man deliver advertising. 
Contact me at Church St. Station, PO 
Box 969, NY 10009. E.T. Cassidy. 











PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


—_———— 
Palm Springs area, private business 


journal. No ads - mail circulation. One 
person can handle. Box 4974, Editor & 
Publisher. 








INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


ADVERTISING SERVICES 


Weekly, small medium dailies 
Guaranteed revenue-lineage-ad count 
Gain or no fee. I've NEVER failed! 
Fred Rasmussenm, 9495 NE 4 Ave. 
Miami Shores, FL 33138. 757-2193. 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) CIRC-DEV. 


CIRCULATION III 
Now Selling Coast to Coast 
(214) 352-1123 
John Dinan --- John Lyons 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 

is now available in the U.S.A 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


























LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
“WE DELIVER MORE 
HOMES TO YOUR NEWSPAPER” 

For over two decades, LEVIS NATION- 
AL, INC. has served more newspapers 
than any other circulation telemarketing 
firm in the country. Backed by technol- 
ogy’s latest computer-assisted market- 
ing systems, LEVIS stands ready to help 
your newspaper reach its circulation 


goals 
Call (201) 263-1500 


RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE PHONE ROOM INC. 
“Gold Starts” 
1 (800) 836-8140 


VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 


1-800-327-8463 


“YES!” 
Regardless of the size of your newspap- 
er, we Can supply you with a steady flow 
of new start orders at the pace YOU 
want! Try us for a week and see! All 
zones! 
ASK US, AND = 


“yest WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 


NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 














MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue producing 
consultation and training, with over 35 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 


PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 








DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279 


COMPUTER UPGRADES 


ABACUS SOLUTIONS - Display and 
classified accounts receivable and bill- 
ing. PC, Macintosh, and network based 
accounting systems for publications. 
Software, hardware, or just a little 
expert advice. 1-800-728-2719. 


MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 




















We're here — when you 
need Classified! 
212 675-4380 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


SLS1000 - 8 into 2 configuration 
Center Opening —- — Moni- 
toring Systems, 2 yrs. 

Call Roger Miller (ei3) 578. 2651. 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 


NEWSPRINT 
Roto News-HiBrites-SCA&B-LWC 
One Source-All Grades 
FIBREWEB INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
Contact: Bill Anderson 
Ph 203-866-6290:Fax 203-855-0255 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


LINOTRON PARTS, PCB’s, UPGRADES 
now available for the Linotron 202 
Series. Ask about our refurbished CRT 
tubes. Repair service on PCB’s as well! 
BOB WEBER, INC. (216) 831-0480. 
FAX (800) 837-8973. 


PRESSES 


4 unit News King web press with KJ6 
folder. 60 HP drive clean press 
Stacked units. Good price. 3 
Publications, Bountiful, UT. (801 
295-2251. 


8 unit color King web press with KJ8 
folder. 75 HP. Ran newspapers. Good 
condition. 50” roll stands, 25M per 
hour. Clipper Publications, Bountiful, 
UT. (801) 295-2251. 
































delivery, etc., 
(508) 481-8562. 





FOR SALE 
USED SHERIDAN INSERTERS 
—72P INSERTERS 
—48P INSERTERS 
— USED PARTS 


Due to the strong demand for GMA’s High Speed 
SLS-1000 Inserting Systems, GMA is liquidating its 
complete inventory of used Sheridan inserters, includ- 
ing spare parts. For more information regarding price, 
please contact Dick Connor at 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 
GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 








Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 





GOSS 
8-Unit Community, with sc folder & 
u.f.-1980 
2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 
Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 
7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/u.f. 
7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/u.f. 
3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 
7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 
4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
excellent mech. cond. 
5-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1974 JF7 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1973 with JF7 
JF7 folders and add-on units 
KING 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 


C. 
4-Unit Web Leader, 1982 vintage-avail. 
now 
Count-O-Veyors, inserters, ribbon deck, 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 


HEATSET 
4 Unit Solna, 2 pasters $65,000 
4 Unit Hantscho, 2 Butlers $90,000 
6 Unit ATF, 2 Butlers $220,000 
NON-HEATSET 
10 Unit Urbanite-REBLT $1,500,000 
8 Unit C-150 $750,000 
6 Unit Suburban $155,000 
8 Unit Daily King $145,000 
Used splicers, dryers, sheeters 
Graphic Machines Sales Hebron, IL 
FAX (815) 648-2856 
Phone (815) 648-4611. 








HOE COLORMATIC PRESS. 
8 units. Four color humps. Combination 
folder 3-2 - 2-1. 22 3/4” C.O. or can be 
converted to 22”. 7 45” RTP’s. 
GOSS Mark II 

8 units. 1 color deck. Two color humps. 
8 40” or 42” RTP’s. Double imperial 
3-2 folder. 22 3/4” C.O. or can be 
converted to 22”. 

Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 











Only Goss? parts from Rockwell Graphic Systems are 

true replacement parts. They’re guaranteed to meet 

original specifications. Or even to exceed them, with our 

latest engineering upgrades. Don't settle for less. Replace 

| originals with Goss originals. Customer Parts, 

Rockwell Graphic Systems, Rockwell International 

Corporation, Continental U.S.: (800) 323-1200. 

| Illinois, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada: (708) 850-5600. 
Fax: (708) 850-5763. Telex: 190156. 


A Rockwell International 


..where science gets down to business 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 





REBUILT GOSS COMMUNITY 


Immediate delivery 4 units, SC folder, 
60 H.P. Drive. Can also sell up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As complete 
presses or as add on components. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 


URBANITE for sale, 18 units, 2 folders 
with upper formers, mounted on 
substructure with 14 GOSS 2-arm 
RTP’s. Can be seen in operation and 
can be divided into two 9 unit presses - 
immediately available. Contact Prograf, 
Tel. (305) 442-9574, Fax (305) 
442-8546. 








Who supplies another with 

a constructive thought has 

enriched him forever. 

ALFRED A. MONTAPERT 
WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5-Unit Harris V-25, 

JF-4 Folder Avail. November, can be 
seen running 

6-Unit V-15A JF-7 Folder 

4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 

4 Units Hariis V-25, JF-4 folder, 
1/2, 1/4 D.P. 

‘1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
= press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
wi 





MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 





WANTED TO BUY 





Wanted 
Mailroom MULLER 227 INSERTERS 
Any Condition David or Charlie, Mid- 
America Graphics, (800) 356-4886 
(816) 329-6147. 


HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR. The Depart- 
ment of Communications seeks an 
experienced television theory and 
production faculty member for full-time 
tenure track position beginning August, 
1991. Doctorate desired/Masters 
degree required. Successful candidate 
will have professional media experi- 
ence. For complete application, candi- 
date must present: 1.) Vita; 2.) Video 
tape of a television show directed or 
produced by applicant; 3.) Three origi- 
nal letters of recommendation sent 
directly to the Committee. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. Review of 
applicants will begin on November 30, 
1990, but the — will remain open 
until filled. Submit application to: 
Faculty Search Committee, Department 
of Communications, 305 Gooch Hall, 
UT Martin, Martin, Tennessee 38238. 
UT Martin is an equal opportunity/ 
affirmative actien employer. Women 
and minorities are encouraged to apply. 
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Applications and Nominations Sought 
for Gannett Foundation 
Sabbatical Program 
and Award for 
Distinguished Administrative 
Achievement in 
Journalism/Communication 


The Association of Schools of Journal- 
ism and Mass Communication is seek- 
ing nominations and applications for an 
award for distinguished journalism and 
mass communication administration 
and for a mini-sabbatical program, both 
of which have been funded by the 
Gannett Foundation. 


THE GANNETT FOUNDATION. MEDAL 
FOR DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT 
IN JOURNALISM AND MASS COMMU- 
NICATION EDUCATIONAL ADMI- 
NISTRATION recognizes long-time 
administrative excellence and leader- 
ship in journalism and mass communi- 
cation education. The Medal also 
carries a $5,000 cash prize to the reci- 
pient as well as a $5,000 contribution 
to his/her program. A nominee should 
be internationally known and respected 
as a current leader in journalism and 
mass communication education. Nomi- 
nations should include a formal state- 
ment by the nominator; a detailed 
resume on the nominee describing a 
long record of administrative achieve- 
ment; letters of support and compelling 
evidence from faculty members, univer- 
sity administrators, students, alumni 
and professional. 


THE GANNETT FOUNDATION 
SUMMER SABBATICAL PROGRAM will 
provide a one-to-three month fellowship 
opportunity for a specific project. Appli- 
cations should include evidence of at 
least five years of noteworthy admi- 
nistration and potential for future 
growth; description of a project, includ- 
ing a plan for sharing results (projects 
may include ga research, 
formal coursework or professional deve- 
lopment); an estimated budget inciud- 
ing salary, travel, support personnel and 
expenses; letters of support from 
university administrators; and a detail- 
ed resume. 


These two opportunities have been 
designed to recognize and foster intel- 
lectual, academic and professional 
leadership of journalism/ 
communication programs. The idea for 
these awards grew from a 1987 speech 
by Gerald M. Sass, then Gannett Found- 
ation vice president for education. Sass 
cited the problems of rapid turnover and 
burnout as he suggested that it was 
time for administrators to be recognized 
and have opportunities for 
development. 


ONLY CURRENT ASJMC ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, FROM EITHER ACCREDITED 
OR NON-ACCREDITED JOURNALISM 
AND MASS COMMUNICATION PROG- 
RAMS, ARE ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE 
THE AWARDS. Selections will be made 
by a panel of judges from the media and 
higher education. ASJMC is a non- 
profit, educational organization with 
more than 185 members from across 
the United States. 


Applications and nominations MUST be 
postmarked by JANUARY 11, 1991, 
and should be mailed to: DR. VERNON 
KEEL, ASJMC, 1621 COLLEGE 
STREET, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, COLUMBIA, SC 
29208-0251. For more information 
contact Jennifer McGill, ASJMC Execu- 
tive, at (803) 777-2005. 


It is courage the world 
needs, not infallibility- 
...courage is always the sur- 
est wisdom. 

Wilfred Grenfell 





ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for Arizona 
State University's award-winning, self- 
supporting Student Publications prog- 
ram. Serve as principal advisor to The 
Sun Devil Spark yearbook and Student 
Handbook and Calendar. Also serve as 
supplemental advisor to the State 
Press, ASU's 5-day-a-week, 
21,000-circulation newspaper. Duties 
include advising, budgeting, marketing, 
and working closely with student-run 
staffs to produce professional, quality 
publications. Assistant director is also 
responsible for developing professional 
seminars for student staffs in writing 
and editing, layout and design, and 
mass communications law and ethics. 
Master's degree in journalism or a 
related field and three years journalism 
experience at professional publications 
required; or bachelor’s degree and five 
years experience or any equivalent 
combination of education and/or experi- 
ence from which comparable know- 
ledge, skills, and abilities have been 
achieved. We're looking for an enthu- 
siastic journalist who is commited to an 
independent student press and who has 
management and marketing experi- 
ence. Salary competitive. Send letter of 
application and resume by November 
16, 1990, to Human Resources Depart- 
ment, Arizona State University, Tempe, 
AZ 85287-1403. Affirmative Action/ 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR POSITION: 
JOURNALISM 





The University of Pittsburgh at Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, seeks Assistant 
Professor of Journalism, tenure-track 
position, initial three year term begin- 
ning fall, 1991. Extensive experience in 
print journalism and graduate degree in 
Journalism or Mass Communications 
required. Successful college teaching 
desirable and on-going professional 
development required. Candidate is 
expected 1) to teach four undergradu- 
ate courses per term, including courses 
in reporting and editing, feature writing 
and magazine writing; 2) to direct 
senior writing projects and to supervise 
internship program, and 3) to advise 
student newspaper. Non-teaching 
duties include service on college 
committees. 

Send letter of application, resume, offi- 
cial transcript, and three letters of 
recommendation to David F. Ward, 
Journalism Search Committee, Human- 
ities Division, University of Pittsburgh 
at Johnstown, Johnstown, PA 15904, 
by January 14, 1991. 

UPJ is an Affirmative Action/Equal 

Opportunity employer. 


Assistant Professor of Advertising, 
Assistant Professor of Public Relations, 
and Assistant Professor of Print Media. 
Northeastern University’s Schoo! of 
Journalism seeks three full-time, 
tenure-track faculty members for fall 
1991. The latter position is contingent 
upon funding. Responsibilities of all 
three positions include teaching in the 
candidate's area of specialization at 
both undergraduate and graduate levels 
as well as other print or broadcast 
courses, depending on expertise and 
professional background. Master's 
degree and a minimum of five years full- 
time experience in the appropriate 
profession are required. Send letter, 
resume, names of three references and 
any supporting material to: Search 
Committee, Box EP, School of Journal- 
ism, Northeastern University, 102 Lake 
Hall, Boston, MA 02115. Deadline for 
applications is December 15th. North- 
eastern University is an Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action Title IX 
Employer. 











Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 





ATWOOD CHAIR OF JOURNALISM. 
The University of Alaska Anchorage 
maintains a pool of nominees and appl- 
icants from which the Atwood Chair of 
Journalism is filled. New nominations 
and applications are sought at this time 
for the 1991-1992 academic year. 
Applications will be reviewed beginning 
November 30, 1990. 


This is a distinguished Visiting Profes- 
sorship filled annually by a nationally 
recognized journalist or journalism 
educator. Previous teaching experience 
is desirable but not required. Applic- 
ants should exhibit ability and desire to 
teach. Salary is $65,000, plus benefits 
for nine months. A moving allotment is 
also paid. 


Send inquiries, nominations, and appli- 
cations to Dr. Sylvia Broady, Chair, 
Search Committee, Department of Jour- 
nalism and Public Communications, 
University of Alaska Anchorage, 3211 
Providence Drive, Anchorage, AK 


To ensure consideration for the 91-92 
academic year, applications should be 
received by November 30, 1990. 
Inquiries for future years are welcomed 
at any time. 


UAA is an Affirmative Action/Equal 
Opportunity educational institution and 
invites and encouraged applications 
from women and minorities. Must be 
eligable for employment under the 
— Reform and Control Act of 





COMMUNICATION DEPARTMENT 
FACULTY 


Tenure track position available begin- 
ning August 1991 to teach courses in 
Public Relations/Communication 
Management. Faculty rank negotiable. 


Teaching responsibilities will include 
Introduction to Public Relations, Public 
Relations Campaigns, and Public Rela- 
tions Case Studies. Ability to teach 
public speaking and/or business and 
professional communication desirable. 


Master’s degree plus substantia! prog- 
ress toward doctorate required. bnb. 
preferred and professional experience 
desirable. Minorities and women are 
especially encouraged to apply. 


Competitive salary and excellent fringe 
benefit package. 


Send letter of applications with current 
vita, transcripts and three (3) current 
letters of reference to: 


Dr. Valerie Swarts 
Department of Communication 
Slippery Rock University 
Slippery Rock, PA 16057 


To ensure consideration, application 
materials should be received by Decem- 
ber 10, 1990. 


SLIPPERY ROCK UNIVERSITY IS AN 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION/EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 





MASS COMMUNICATION FACULTY. 
Tenure-track Assistant Professor to 
teach introduction Mass Communica- 
tion, editing and some composition 
courses in ot Department. Must 
have Master's Degree. Minimum of five 
years experience on daily paper and 
copy desk experience preferred. Salary 
negotiable. Send letter of application 
and resume to Dr. Robert R. Parham, 
Chair, Dept. of English, Francis Marion 
College, Florence, SC 29501-0056. An 
Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 
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E&P Classified 








“It’s Your 
People-To-People 
Meeting Place 


Find your editor, advertising manager, art- 
ist, sales representative, circulation man- 
ager, public relations or production person 
with an ad in EpitroR & PUBLISHER. We 
reach the working journalists you want to 
reach, every week...113,000 strong. 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
All mail and calls go to: Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, 11 West 19" St., New York, NY 
10011, (212) 675-4380. 


A 


When you need Classified, 
we’re here—every week! 




















HELP WANTED 





ACADEMIC 








CHAIRPERSON. Department of 
Communications, The University of 
Tennessee at Martin, beginning Fall 
1991. Responsible for leadership of an 
academic unit consisting of seven 
faculty members, 220 majors and 
communications programs in broad- 
casting, journalism, and public rela- 
tions. Applicant must have an earned 
doctorate in a communications field at 
the time of appointment, demonstrated 
excellence in teaching and research, 
and ability to provide leadership in 
enhancing teaching. Rank and salary 
dependent on qualifications. Candi- 
dates should send a current curriculum 
vita and the names, position titles, 
addresses, and phone numbers of three 
references to Chair Search Committee, 
Department of Communications, 305 
Gooch Hall, UT Martin, Martin, Tennes- 
see 38238. Review of applications will 
begin on December 31, 1990, but the 
position will remain open until filled. 
UT Martin is an equal opportunity/ 
affirmative action employer. Women 


3 and minorities are encouraged to apply. 





JOURNALISM-MASS 
COMMUNICATION 
NEWS/RADIO-TV 
FACULTY POSITIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


The School of Journalism and Mass 
Communication has two tenure-track 
faculty vacancies at the rank of Assis- 
tant Professor to be filled for the 
1991-1992 school year. 


Position One: NEWS-EDITORIAL, news 
writing, editing and reporting. Secon- 
dary teaching area in history, law, 
ethics or media management desirable. 
Substantial professional experience in 
reporting and editing and proven record 
of good teaching required. Applicants 
must be computer literate. MA 
required. Ph.D/ABD preferred. 


Position Two: RADIO-TELEVISION, 
broadcast news. Secondary teaching 
area in radio and television production, 
law, ethics or broadcast management 
desirable. Substantial professional 
experience in broadcasting and proven 
record of good teaching required. Appl- 
icants must be computer literate. MA 
required. Ph.D/ABD preferred. 


Salary, teaching responsibilities and 
support for research and creative activi- 
ty are very competitive. 


The School expects to begin interviews 
early 1991. Applications will be 
reviewed as they are received, and will 
be accepted until the positions are 
filled. Applications must provide (1) a 
letter of application that provides 
specifics of their teaching and profes- 
sional experience, and describes how 
they would expect to engage in scholarly 
and/or creative activity as a faculty 
member;(2) a curriculum vitae; and (3) 
three letters of reference. All materials 
should be sent to: 


Director 
School of Journalism 
and Mass Communication 
University of Oklahoma 
860 Van Vleet Oval, Room 101 
Norman, OK 73019 


The University of Oklahoma is an 
Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. Women and minorities are 
especially encouraged to apply. OU has 
a policy of being responsive to the 
needs of dual-career couples. 


HELP WANTED 





ACADEMIC 
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There is such a thing as 
a sacred idleness, the 
cultivation of which is 
now fearfully neglected 
George MacDonald 





PRINT JOURNALISM. 


The Department of Communication at 
Mississippi State University seeks an 
Assistant Professor to teach newswrit- 
ing, feature writing, editing and layout, 
journalism ethics, etc. Approved tenure 
track position with competitive salary. 
M.A. in Journalism and professional 
experience required; Ph.D. and college 
teaching experience preferred. 


The department, with twenty-three full- 
time faculty and 400 majors, offers BA 
program in journalism, public relations, 
communication theory, mass communi- 
cation and theory and theatre. Journal- 
ism classes use the department's 
16-station Macintosh equipped lab. 


Mississippi State is the largest 
comprehensive university in Mississip- 
pi, with a wide range of doctoral 
Studies. Our size offers unique oppor- 
tunities for involvement in campus and 
community life as well as interdisciplin- 
ary contacts. 


Send resume, transcripts and three (3) 
recommendations to: Chair, Depart- 
ment of Communication, Drawer PF, 
Mississippi State, MS 39762. Screen- 
ing will begin November 23, 1990 and 
continue until position is filled. 





WALTER CRONKITE 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
AND TELECOMMUNICATION 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Due to retirements, the Walter Cronkite 
School of Journalism and Telecommu- 
nication at Arizona State University has 
three tenure-track faculty positions 
open beginning Fall 1991. 


JOURNALISM 


Assistant Professor. Applicants must 
possess earned doctorate at time of 
appointment; applications from ABDs 
will be considered. Successful candi- 
date will teach news-editorial courses 
and media law. Significant professional 
experience required; teaching experi- 
ence desirable. 


Assistant Professor. Applicants with 
earned doctorates preferred. Others 
with outstanding professional experi- 
ence considered. Successful candidate 
will teach general news-editorial 
courses and have an ability to teach 
public relations techniques or writing 
for public relations. Significant profes- 
sional experience required; teaching 
experience desirable. 


BROADCASTING 


Assistant Professor. Applicants with 
earned doctorates preferred; applicants 
with master’s degree considered. 
Successful candidate will teach broad- 
cast news writing and reporting classes 
and will coordinate the broadcast news 
emphasis. Significant professional 
broadcast news experience required; 
teaching experience desirable. 


All positions are academic year appoint- 

ments with the possibility of summer 

teaching. Applicants should send 

= and references by Nov. 30, 
to: 


Search Committee 
Walter Cronkite School of Journalism 
and Telecommunication 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, AZ 85287-1305 


Arizona State University is an Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 
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HELP WANTED 





ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





University of Florida 


Photojournalism position, assistant or 
associate professor, at the College of 
Journalism & Communications at the 
University of Florida. Master's degree 
and minimum five years experience 
preferred. Nine-month, tenure-track 
position with possibility of summer 
employment. Salary competitive 
depending on qualifications. Starting 
date August 1991. Persons especially 
interested in new photo technologies 
are urged to apply. College enrolls 50 
photo majors and offers excellent facili- 
ties. Applications must be postmarked 
by Dec 9, 1990. Send letter of applica- 
tion, vita and three professional or 
academic reference letters to Dr. Jon 
Roosenraad, chair, Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Florida, Gainesvil- 
le, FL 32611. UF is an AA/EEO employ- 
er. Photographs and portfolio materials 
will not be returned unless accompan- 
ied by a postage-paid envelope. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY IN 
CAIRO invites applications for a possi- 
ble opening for an Assistant, Associate, 
or Full Professor to teach, in English, 
undergraduate courses in mass media 
writing, newspaper production, mass 
media editing and design, reporting, 
feature and magazine writing, and 
advanced reporting and writing. 
Substantial — in print journal- 
ism required. Ph.D. preferred; Master's 
degree required minimum. Two-year 
appointment (renewable) beginning 
September 1991. Rank, salary accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. 
For expatriates, housing, roundtrip air 
travel, plus schooling for two children 
included. Write with curriculum vitae 
to: Dean George H. Gibson, The Ameri- 
can University in Cairo, 866 United 
Nations Plaza, Suite 517, New York, 
New York 10017, preferably before 
December 15, 1990. 


ACCOUNTING 
CORPORATE ACCOUNTANT 


Swift Newspapers Inc. is seeking a 
degreed accountant with newspaper 
and computer experience for the corpo- 
rate office in Carson City, Nevada. 
Tasks will include assisting with the 
conversion of the DP systems, develop- 
ing and maintaining accounting proce- 
dures, field audit, general ledger, taxes, 
etc. CPA beneficial but not required. 
Excellent benefits including 401K and 
Cafeteria pian. Send resumes to Arne 
Hoel, PO Box 628, Carson City, NV 
89702. 














ADMINISTRATIVE 
CORPORATE COMMUNICATIONS 


Rapidly-expanding diet and nutrition 
company seeks seasoned professional 
willing to accept the challenge of head- 
ing the Public Relations/ 
Communications department. 


The successful applicant will be respon- 
sible for promoting the company’s 
medically-endorsed weight manage- 
ment program to the national media as 
well as overseeing production of lively, 
fullcolor magazines and newsletters. 
Strong writing skills required. 


For the right person, willing to “go the 
extra mile”, this is a position offering 
the opportunity to become part of a 
team which is breaking new ground...a 
growth company on its way to national 
recognition. You will be reporting 
directly to the Co-Founder of the 
company, a former journalist with a 
diversified marketing background. 


Send resume and salary history to: 


“Communications Search”, Uni-Vite 
Inc., 2440 Impala Drive, Carlsbad, CA 
92008. 
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General ee Manager 
Aggressive weekly publication seeks 
hands-on leader. Strong sales and 
marketing orientation is critical. 4 year 
old publication has growth path. Equity 
participation/publisher role possible. 
Send resume with full earnings history 
to Publisher, Real Estate Profile, 1532 
N. Wells, Chicago, IL 60610. 


PUBLISHER 





Outstanding oppportunity available for 
hands-on publisher at fastest growing 
regionat magazine group in Florida. 
Must have extensive advertising sales 
experience, ability to develop innovative 
marketing strategies, knowledge of 
production process and strong financial 
skills. Experience with a regional, city 
or special interest consumer magazine a 
plus. Base salary plus performance 
bonus. Send resume to Box 4940, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Thousands upon thousands 
are yearly brought into a 
state of real poverty by their 
great anxiety not to be 
thought poor. 

William Cobbett 





PUBLISHER 


Experienced publisher sought for 
regional group of established weeklies. 
Candidate must have demonstrated 
leadership ability and a proven record of 
advancement and bottom-line results in 
a multi-product environment. Strong 
marketing, sales development and 
financial skills a must. Base salary pilus 
performance bonus. Send resume in 
confidence to Box 4941, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Publisher with advertising background 
including a general knowledge of news 
department needed for a 3,800 paid 
weekly in the Lexington, KY area. This 
small community offers a unique lifes- 
tyle for a family oriented publisher. 
Become part of our growing newspaper 
& shopper company. Experience a 
must. Salary and compensation pack- 
age in the mid 30’s to start. Excellent 
fringes! Contact Box 4965, Editor & 
Publisher. 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


ARTIGRAPHICS 





AD MANAGER 


We don't need a savior. We want an 
aggressive, organized leader with a solid 
advertising background to lead our 
12-member staff to greater success 
starting in 1991. The Daily Iberian is an 
award-winning, 15,000 circulation 
newspaper in the heart of Cajun coun- 
try. Send letter, resume and salary 
history to Will Chapman, PO Box 9290, 
New Iberia, LA 70562. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 





Award-winning group of 20 paid and 
free community newspapers in affluent 
(safe) New York City suburbs seeks CAM 
to expand our staff and build on record 
of rapid growth. Send resume and salary 
history to Box 4970, Editor & 
Publisher. 





CO-OP DIRECTOR with proven sales 
track record needed to direct a sales 
staff of 15. If you're tired of your dead- 
end job with a cap on your income, then 
we should talk! Bring your experience to 
a top ten market radio station and earn 
big bucks. Write or call Aldie Beard, 
GSM, KHYS-FM, 5 Post Oak Park, Suite 
1398, Houston, TX 77027. (713) 
622-0010. EOE. 





DISPLAY ADVERTISING MANAGER 
The Arizona Business Gazette needs an 
aggressive manager to build its display- 
advertising staff. The newspaper, based 
in Phoenix, is one of the southwest’s 
fastest growing specialty publications. 
If you can lead the team that delivers 
_— send a resume and cover letter 
O: 

Mary Lou Bessette 
General Manager 
PO Box 1950 
Phoenix, AZ 85001 


SALES MANAGER for award winning, 
fast growing mid-Michigan morning 
daily with strong TMC products. Must 
be experienced in all areas of retail, 
Classified, and national advertising; 
show ability to develop new business, 
train staff, promote newspaper. Sales, 
distribution a must. Attractive 
compensation/benefit program. Send 
letter, resume and salary history to Box 
4961, Editor & Publisher. 








ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


The Weekly News, Florida’s Gay & 
Lesbian newspaper, is looking for an Ad 
Director to help us improve our position 
in both gay and non-gay markets 
throughout Florida. Position includes 
supervision of current sales staff and 
hiring as new positions open. Direct 
sales and oversight on house accounts 
will be included. Pay derived from 
commission on your own accounts and 
override (3%) on all other accounts. You 
must have three years experience in 
newspapers and be ready to supervise 
others. Rent is cheap in South Florida 
and it’s beginning to snow everywhere 
else. At our operation you will be free to 
be yourself. Send resume, salary histo 
and requirements to TWN, 901 NE 7 
St., Miami, FL 33138 or call us at 
(800) 940-4297, ext. 4135. Contact 
Bill Watson. 








AD DIRECTOR 

Fast growing weekly commercial real 
estate paper serving VA/DC/MD seeks 
person for newly created position. 
Record of success in advertising sales 
management necessary. Experience in 
business or real estate publication 
preferred. Send resume with salary 
history in complete confidence to: Ad 
Director Search, c/o Veronica Pickman, 
Publisher, The Corridor Real Estate 
Journal, 1020 N. Fairfax St., Su. 400, 
Alexandria, VA 22314. 





If you are a professional with proven 
background in Advertising Sales and 
Management, we welcome your applica- 
tion. The Press-Courier is a 20,000 
circulation daily in a smog-free coastal 
community located 60 miles north of 
Los Angeles. A very competitive market. 
Full company benefits. Salary commen- 
surate with experience. All inquiries 
and interviews confidential. Send all, 
including salary requirement, in first 
letter to: Jerry Scott, Publisher, The 
Press-Courier, 300 W. 9th Street, 
Oxnard, California 93030. 


REGIONAL ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 





Rapidly expanding National Hotel 
Guide Corp seeks highly motivated ad 
sales executives to established local 
programs in all areas of the country. 
Knowledge of own market essential. 
Includes territory ownership. No invest- 
ment. Excellent immediate and long- 
term commission income with oppor- 
tunity to earn added $ by established 
execs in other cities. Send resume/ 
cover letter to: 

Box 4980, Editor & Publisher. 





ART/GRAPHICS 








News artist and designer with’ Macin- 
tosh experience. Focus on infographics, 
illustration. Entry-level. Send resume 
and samples to Lance A. White, News 
Editor, The Knoxville Journal, PO Box 
59050, Knoxville TN 37950. 


GRAPHIC ARTIST: You can be doing 
full page graphics and designing award 
winning pages and sections. You'll work 
with editors who love good design. Live 
in a fine climate within striking distance 
of mountains, ocean, and San Francis- 
co. Good Mac skills a must. Send 
resume, samples of work. No phone 
calls, please. Philip Bookman, execu- 
tive editor, The Stockton Record, 530 
E. Market St., Stockton, CA 95202. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation Sales/ 
Promotion Manager 








We are seeking an aggressive hands-on 
manager to supervise our sales and 
promotion program. Responsibilities 
include crewing, carrier/DSM sales 
contests, target marketing, sample 
programs and single copy sales. Must 
be able to manage effectively and 
handle several assignments simultane- 
ousley. Three years minimum 
experience. 


This is a growth market with heavy 
competition located in Northern Illi- 
nois. We offer an excellent starting 
salary and bonus program along with 
complete benefit package. 


Please send a resume and salary history 
to Box 4938, Editor & Publisher. 


HOME DELIVERY MANAGER 
Immediate opening for a home delivery 
manager. This is the number two posi- 
tion. The ideal candidate has managed 
6 or more people, a delivery force of 
500 plus youth/adult, and has experi- 
ence in designing carrier promotions. 





Please foward your resume and salary 
requirements to Mark Gibbons, The 
Evening Times, 23 Exchange St., 
Pawtucket, RI 02860. 


The Huntsville Item has an opening for 
@ circulation manager. Experience a 
must. We are a part of one of the largest 
newspaper chains in America and offer 
good pay and benefits as well as 
tremendous career growth opportuni- 
ties. Send resume to: PO Box 539-1, 
Huntsville, TX 77342. Attn: Publisher. 


COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
MIS MANAGER 


Experienced MIS professional needed 
to manage departmental procedures & 
schedules. Staff of 5 include operators, 
programmer & telecommunications 
supervisor. Working knowledge of the 
following newspaper operating systems 
is needed. 











@ Hardware & software HP3000 series 

@ 58/MPE-V operating system with 
Collier Jackson financial applications 

@ DE PDP11/84 with IAS operating 
system 

@ COBOL for Hewlett Packard system 

@ FORTRAN for DEC system (also DEC 
assembly languages) 


Additional requirements are: maintain- 
ing IBM PCs & PS2’s; running DOS 
operating system; assisting in the 
management of Northern Telecom 
phone system; experience with Lotus 
1-2-3; MicroSoft Windows & Excel; 
WordPerfect & dBase Ill + IV. 


This position requires an experienced 
take-charge manager. Comprehensive 
benefits package & a good starting 
salary are offered. Mail responses to: 
Ramona Rowe 
Morristown Newspaper, Inc. 
629 Parsippany Road 
Parsippany, NJ 07054 








All genuine progress results 
from finding new facts. 
Wheeler McMillen 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 27, 1990 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





Macintosh Computer Network Adminis- 
ter. Candidate must be capable of 
providing technical support and trou- 
bleshooting expertise to a twenty- 
station publishing network. Candidate 
must have good communicative skills 
and ability to develop procedure and 
training documentation. Knowledge of 
Quark Xpress and Filemaker required. 
Only qualified candidates need apply. 
Send resume to Hemmings Motor 
News, PO Box 256, Bennington, VT 
05201, Attention Carol Wigger. 


DATA PROCESSING 
USER SUPPORT SPECIALIST 





The Columbus Dispatch has an opening 
for an Atex systems editor who knows 
format-writing, systems operations, 
Macintosh and has a flair for dealing 
with users in deadline situations. 
Successful applicant should have 
bachelor’s degree in journalism, 
computer science or equivalent experi- 
ence. We also have an Atex-built PC 
network. Salary and benefits commen- 
surate with experience. Please send 
resume to: 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
(epartment of Employee 
and Labor Relations 
34 S. Third Street 
” Columbus, Ohio 43215 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


CITY EDITOR 


The Mail Tribune, a 30,000 PM in 
Medford, OR, is seeking a city editor to 
manage a 12-person staff of general 
assignment/beat reporters. The ideal 
candidate will have strong skills in 
assigning, editing and personnel 
management, and must posses speed 
and excellent news judgement. This 
award-winning Ottaway/Dow Jones 
paper publishes PM Monday-Friday and 
AM Saturday-Sunday. Excellent bene- 
fits. Salary negotiable. Smoke-free 
workplace. Join an aggressive profes- 
sional staff and live in a region known 
for its outdoor beauty and cultural and 
recreational opportunities. Deadline for 
applications is November 10th, Send 
resume and clips to Gina Meyer, Human 
Resources Manager, Mail Tribune, PO 
Box 1108, Medford, OR 97501. 


COPY DESK CHIEF 

Our seven-day daily seeks a copy desk 
chief to supervise the six member copy 
desk in editing local and wire copy and 
producing all news pages. Our paper 
was redesigned recently, and our desk 
chief needs flair for creative page 
design as well as strong skills in writing, 
spelling and editing. Ideal candidate 
has 3-5 years experience on a daily 
newspaper, and has worked on the copy 
desk of a daily for at least a year. Send 
resume, materials to John Moore, 
Managing Editor, The Daily Item, 200 
Market Street, Sunbury, PA 17801. 








EDITORIAL 
ART CRITIC 





The Plain Dealer, Ohio's largest news- 
paper, is seeking an art critic who can 
provide in-depth coverage of the grow- 
ing local art scene, thoughtful and 
insightful previews, features and 
commentary. Candidates must have at 
least five years experience covering the 
visual arts. 


Send resume and art samples to Maxine 
L. Lynch, Managing Editor/Personnel, 
The Plain Dealer, 1801 Superior 
Avenue, Cleveland, OH 44114. 


BUSINESS REPORTER 





The Plain Dealer, Ohio’s largest news- 
paper with a daily circulation of 
465,000, is seeking business reporters 
with experience in the coverage of 
personal and general business issues. 
Openings are available in The PD’s 
Washington and Columbus Bureaus. 
Candidates must have a minumim of 
four years experience on a daily busi- 
ness section and have the ability to 
analyze financial information. 


Send resume and work samples to 
Maxine L. Lynch, Managing Editor/ 
Personnel, The Plain Dealer, 1801 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland, OH 
44114. 





CITY EDITOR: The newly designed 
afternoon Las Vegas SUN seeks an 
editor to lead a talented local news 
staff. Do you have a minimum five years 
of editing and reporting experience, 
people skills, and a flair for hard-hitting 
enterprise projects? Apply to: Sandra 
Thompson, Managing Editor, Las Vegas 
SUN, 121 S. Martin L. King Blvd., Las 
Vegas, NV 89106. 


CITY EDITOR -- 18,000-circulation 
daily in Oregon’s Rogue Valley seeks 
idea and people person who can make a 
good newspaper better. Applicants 
should have supervisory and editing 
experience and a minimum of five years 
in newspapers. Applicants from Zone 9 
preferred. Send resume and three 
samples each of your ee edit- 
ing to Dennis Roler, Editor, Daily Cour- 
ier, PO Box 1468, Grants Pass, OR 
97526. By Nov. 14. 











COPY EDITOR 


The Plain Dealer, Ohio’s largest news- 
paper with a daily circulation of 
465,000, is seeking experienced copy 
editors. Applicants should have accu- 
rate copy editing skills, with a flair for 
writing succinct headlines. Layout and 
pagination experience desired. Candi- 
dates must have three years or more of 
copy desk experience. Excellent salary 
and fringe benefits. 


Please call Rosemary Kovacs, Managing 
Editor/Producion, at (216) 344-4877 
or write her at The Plain Dealer, 1801 
rie Avenue, Cleveland, OH 





COPY EDITOR 


Major midwestern daily newspaper with 
250,000 circulation is seeking a copy 
editor to edit hard and soft news stories 
for final pre-publication. We are a fast 
growing ever changing metro area. We 
prefer a minimum three years copy edit- 


ing experience on a daily newspaper. | 


College degree preferred. Pagination 
and ATEX experience is preferred. Equi- 
valent combinations of education and 
experience will be considered. Good 
starting salary and company paid bene- 
fits. Please send resume to: 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
Department of Employee and Labor 
Relations 
34 S. Third Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


COPY EDITOR - we need an exper- 
ienced copy editor, proficient and quick 
at page layout, to join our news desk at 
this growing AM, 7-day paper near 
Pittsburgh. Send resume to Managing 
Editor, Observer-Reporter, 122 S. Main 
Street, Washington, PA 15301. 


Editor/Writer for Zone 9 business week- 
ly with International Distribution. You 
will head our departments section, 
a regular features, columns 
and input from correspondents world- 
wide. Some writing. You must have 
experience in International Business 
issues and good organizational ability. 
Send resume and clips to Box 4960, 
Editor & Publisher. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 27, 1990 


DESIGN EDITOR 


A Knight-Ridder newspaper is looking 
for a talented manager/designer to 
direct a five-person department, includ- 
ing an artist and three page designers. 
If you're on the cutting edge of news- 
paper design, possess strong admini- 
Strative and people skills, and want to 
relocate to a medium-sized Midwest 
city with affordable housing, good 
schools, great parks, a good salary and a 
solid package of benefits, The News- 
Sentinel, a 57,000 p.m., wants you. 
Artistic ability a plus, but not essential. 
Our Design Department editor will 
continue to steer us into the electronic 
future with Mac color and electronic 
photography. Send portfolio and 
resume to Jim Strauss, Assistant 
Managing Editor, The News-Sentinel, 
PO Box 102, Fort Wayne, IN 46801. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


EDITOR-Opportunity in small Florida 
fishing village. Part ownership possibili- 
ties. Need power guy ready to semi- 
retire on lazy island. FAX something to 
Whaley Hughes, St. George Island, FL 
1-(904) 670-2459. 


EDITOR 

Respected weekly in a prestigious NYC 
suburban community seeks a top-notch 
editor-in-chief. This demanding but 
rewarding position requires a strong 
writer/editor with extensive newspaper 
experience, proven management and 
community relations skills. Must have 
ability to design eye-catching layouts 
and shape character of community 
newspaper. Send resume and clips to: 
Box 4969, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR — Southeastern Louisiana 
P.M. daily of 7,500 needs mature, 
experienced editor to help direct and be 
part of news staff of seven. Must have 
writing, editing and layout skills. Must 
be able to guide staff in feature and 
enterprise work. Must know how to get 
the local news in community of 15,000 
and surrounding parish. Send resumes 
to Lou Major Jr., at The Daily News, PO 
Box 820, Bogalusa, LA 70429-0820; 
or call (504) 732-2565. 

















Feature writers, stringers, & freelance. 
Resume and published samples to: 
Wealth Finder, Suite 211, 207 E. Bay 
Street, Charleston, SC 29401 Attn: 
Managing Editor. 


From the cutting edge of marketing: 
Unique, aggressive trade is looking for a 
bright reporter. Our small, young staff is 
making an impact on event marketing 
by being the first to cover new corporate 
sponsorships. Entry level to 3 years 
experience, Special Events Reporter, 
213 W. Institute PI., No. 303, Chicago, 
IL 60610. No calis, please. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER 

The Evening News, a 12,000 circula- 
tion daily, is looking to expand its addi- 
tional staff. Seeking a well rounded 
writer who can handle features, police 
beat, local government and in-depth 
projects. Send cover letter, clips and 
resume to: Joe Yanarella, City Editor, 
The Evening News, Newburgh, NY, 
12550. 











If you agree that newspaper reporters 
must have an overwhelming desire to 
know what’s going on before anyone 
else, that a newspaper’s mission is to 
hold public officials accountable, that 
stories should stress the human 
element and that good reporting looks 
beyond the obvious, then consider 
applying for a general assignment 
reporting position at The Topeka 
Capital-Journal. However, if you don’t 
entirely agree or have less than two 
years’ experience, don’t waste our time 
or yours. Send letter, resume, refer- 
ences and salary history to R. Joe Sulli- 
van, executive editor, 616 Jefferson, 
Topeka, KS 66607. 





MANAGING EDITOR 


We are an A.M. daily newspaper search- 
ing for a Managing Editor with the 
potential to move into the Editor’s posi- 
tion. Prior experience demonstrating 
strong newsroom management skills is 
a prerequisite, and should include per 
and long-term news, financial and sta 
planning. 


Located in Zone Three, our mid-sized 
city offers numerous cultural, social 
and sporting opportunities, excellent 
access by road and air, a reasonable 
housing market and a good social 
system. 


We offer a competitive salary and bene- 
fits package. 


Interested persons should apply in 
confidence to Box 4948, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR - Small daily in Key 
West, FL, seeks professional to lead 
young, aggressive staff. Responsibili- 
ties include: story assignments, page 
design and copy editing. Position 
requires at least two years desk experi- 
ence. Supervisory experience also 
preferred. Send oe resume to: Steve 
Fellers, Managing Editor, The Key West 
Citizen, PO Box 1800, Key West, FL 
33040. 








NEWS EDITOR 

Keep the tradition going on an award- 
winning Catholic bi-weekly newspaper. 
Manage the distribution of in-house and 
correspondence talent and carry out the 
objectives of the news department for 
the CATHOLIC CHRONICLE, which 
serves the 19-county Diocese of Toledo, 
OH. Duties include planning, assigning, 
editing, some writing and lively page 
content and design. Candidate should 
have a sound knowledge of the Catholic 
faith, excellent news judgement with an 
emphasis on local news as it ties into 
national, international and universal 
church events, good people skills, a 
working familiarity with desktop 
publishing and at least five years of 
professional experience. Send cover 
letter that sells us on you, resume, 
appropriate clips and salary history by 
Nov. 15 to: Search Committee, PO Box 
4610, Toledo, OH 43620. 


Page Designer 





The Sun of Bremerton, WA, is seeking a 
page designer to help create inventive 
section-fronts for a 42,000 circulation, 
six-day PM daily that’s emerging from a 
long visual nap. 


We're looking for someone who has 
experience working with people, and 
who isn’t afraid to work hard. We plan 
nine new products in the process of 
converting to Saturday AM, and the 
launch of a Sunday edition next fall. 


The Sun has completed formation of a 
team of creative managers who have 
begun to raise standards for our editors, 
reporters, and graphics department. 
We're ready to include a designer who 
can help us improve what we're doing 
now, someone who can be an innovator 
as we begin our redesign next year. 


The Sun is located in the most liveable 
community in the United States, 
according to Money Magazine, on the 
Kitsap Peninsula across Puget Sound 
from Seattle. 


Send resume and portfolio to Ed Pier- 
att, AME/Graphics, The Sun, 545-5th 
St., Bremerton, WA 98310. No calls, 
please. 


E&P Employment 
Zone Chart 
on page 55. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PRODUCTION/ITECH 





PHOTO EDITOR 
Award-winning Michigan newspaper in 
Big Ten college town is seeking a photo 
editor to | and direct a five-person 
photo staff. We're looking for a strong 
shooter with management experience 
who knows how to get the best results - 
from images on film through camera 
and platemaking. We need someone 
who can work with transparency color 
and has the technical background to 
usher us into the electronic darkroom 
age. Please reply, by Nov. 9, with 
resume, portfolio and three consecutive 
copies of current newspaper to: Richard 
W. Fitzgerald, Metropolitan Editor, The 
Ann Ar News, Box 1147, Ann 
Arbor, Mi 48106-1147. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST 

The Newport Daily News seeks a photo- 
journalist who can generate photos, 
illustrations and picture pages to make 
the newspaper a showcase of fine 
photography. Excellent shooting and 
processing skills in color and black and 
white are essential. Layout and picture 
page design experience are important. 
Preference will be given to candidates 
with a degree in photojournalism or 
journalism. This is a great opportunity 
for a person with part-time daily news- 
paper or wire service photo experience 
who is ready to join a three-person 
photo staff at a newspaper dedicated to 
quality. Send a letter, resume and slide 
portfolio (20 slide maximum) and clips 
showing news, sports and feature 
photos, photo illustrations and picture 
pages to David B. Offer, editor, The 
Newport Daily News, 101 Malbone 
Road, Newport, RI 02840. No phone 
calls, please. 


POLICE REPORTER: Take advantage of 
a great news town at the Odessa Ameri- 
can, a Pulitzer Prize-winning West 
Texas daily with a reputation for aggres- 
sive reporting. Must be eager to cover 
the police beat. Applicants with at least 
one year professional experience 
preferred or will consider a determined 
rookie. Send resume and 10 clips to 
City Editor Kristi Glissmeyer, PO Box 
2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 


Publisher of monthly business maga- 
zine seeks proven and ambitious execu- 
tive editor to take charge of editorial 
department. Responsibilities include 
managing a four person staff, assigning 
stories, copy editing, writing, working in 
production process. Send resume and 
salary requirements to Larry Finkels- 
tein, Business Journal of New Jersey, 
50 Route 9 North, Morganville, NJ 
07751. 














Reporter -- Can you translate budget 
jargon into reader-friendly stories? 
Experienced reporter needed for flag- 
ship of largest and best weekly group in 
D.C. area. Resume, samples to Don 
Dibley, Alexandria Gazette Packet, 717 
N. St. Asaph Street, Alexandria, VA 
22314. No calls, please. 


TABLOID EDITOR 





America’s leading weekly tabloid maga- 
zine is looking for an energetic, take- 
charge editor to help run its news desk. 


We'll pay top dollar to the right man or 
woman who can aggresively direct our 
reporting staff, produce clean, exciting, 
accurate copy and develop both celebri- 
ty and human interest stories. 

If you'd like to be a part of a challeng- 
ing, fast-moving, New York-based news 
operation, contact: 


Box 4977, Editor & Publisher 





Human beings can alter 
their lives by altering their 
attitudes of mind. 

William James 
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The Diocese of Palm Beach is seeking a 
Catholic editor/reporter for its Palm 
Beach edition of the Florida Catholic 
Newspaper. Responsibilities include 
generating news, feature and special 
interest copy from the five-county South 
Florida diocese, overseeing stringer 
network and photography and coordi- 
nating efforts with the Orlando home 
office via modem. Journalism or 
communications degree required. Good 
salary and benefits. Send resume and 
clips to: Rev. Leo F. Armbrust, Director 
of Communications, Diocese of Palm 
Beach, 9995 N. Military Trail, Palm 
Beach Gardens, FL 33410. 


The News-Enterprise, a daily in 
Elizabethtown, KY., 40 miles south of 
Louisville, is seeking a copy desk chief. 
The copy desk chief is responsible for 
production of all sections of the paper, 
special sections and special projects as 
assigned. The successful applicant will 
have a college background or at least 
three years experience, preferably with 
a daily paper, as a reporter, copy editor 
or combination of both. Experience as a 
supervisor is preferred as Is experience 
with computer-generated graphics. 
Send resume and clips to David Greer, 
Editor, The News-Enterprise, 408 W. 
Dixie, Elizabethtown, KY 42701. 


The Yuma Daily Sun, a 21,000 circula- 
tion Cox newspaper has an immediate 
full-time sports writing and editing posi- 
tion. Journalism degree and a minimum 
of two years experience in layout and 
editing, sports writing and photography 
with a DAILY newspaper desired. Excel- 
lent Benefits. Submit resumes and 
clips to Bob Romantic, Sports Editor, 
PO Box 271, Yuma, AZ 85366 Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


UNDERWRITER FULLTIME/PARTIME 
If you are an ace journalist - can get to 
the heart of a story, ask the right ques- 
tions, and then put it all together to 
move nearly 5.5 million women readers 
- come talk to us. First though, send 
your resume to Esther Davidowitz, 
Senior Features Editor, 270 Sylvan 
Ave., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 


WANTED: A top-notch performing arts 
writer to cover a major regional arts 
center for 87,000 Zone 4 daily. Empha- 
sis will be on music. Salary commensu- 
rate with experience and qualifications. 
Reply to Box 4973, Editor & Publisher 

















We are a medium-size suburban daily 
battling two big city newspapers for 
readers. We pack our pages with a mix 
of community news and features. We 
need an enthusiastic, aggressive assis- 
tant Managing Editor to help develop 
sense of humor and refine our commun- 
ity coverage. Send resumes and clips to 
Karen E. Pope, Managing Editor, The 
Macomb Daily, 67 Cass Avenue, Mount 
Clemens, Michigan 48043. Phone 
(313) 469-4510. 


WRITERS 





We're looking for top-caliber rewrite 
men or women who can craft tightly 
written, bright, punchy features for 
America’s largest circulation paper-- 
The NATIONAL ENQUIRER. We want 
pros who can hone reporters’ notes into 
polished, lively features packed with 
emotion and color. This is no dead-end 
job. You'll work hard-but if you write 
lean, sparkling, easy-to-read copy, 
raises come fast. And our profit-sharin 

plan is tops. Newspaper backgroun 

helps, but wordsmiths in advertising, 
PR, TV, etc. are welcome. Offices on 
Florida’s Gold Coast. We pay relocation. 
Send samples, resumes to: 


NATIONAL ENQUIRER 
Personnel Department 
Lantana, FL 33464 


EOE 





Universal desk - editing, layout and 
design; full color, pagination, electronic 
darkroom; 42,000 a.m. Southern daily. 
Box 4924, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


COMPOSING/CAMERA 
EVENING SHIFT FOREMAN 








Fast-growing, innovative 85K daily/ 
100K Sunday in Zone 2 is seeking an 
ambitious individual with 3-5 years 
supervisory experience to direct evening 
shift pre-press operation. 


Responsibilities include on-time 
production of news and ad paste-up, 
Harris 8300 ad comp, R2200’s color 
separation and stripping, halftone 
production, and Sica 35 full 
and part time staff. 


Applicants should have experience in 
scheduling, planning and budgeting as 
well as four-color newspaper reproduc- 
tion; understanding of pagination a 
plus. Excellent people skills are a must. 


We offer an excellent compensation and 
benefit package. Send resume and 
salary requirements to: 


Debra Sherman 
Personnel Director 
The Times Herald-Record 
40 Mulberry St. 
Middletown, NY 10940 





PRE PRESS MANAGER 


The Flyer, Florida’s largest community 
shopper is seeking a leader. The person 
we seek will have experience in manag- 
ing in a Macintosh environment. 
Responsibilities include book make-up, 
art, typesetting, composition and 
camera/plate. We require: minimum 5 
years production experience on a weekly 
or daily publication with a history of 
increasing responsibility; thorough 
understanding of the eb process; 
experience with computerized systems, 
layouts and pagination; strong oral and 
written communication skills; and 
excellent team management skills. 
Excellent compensation plus benefits. 


Send resume in confidence to: 


The Flyer 
Human Resources Department 
11900 Southwest 128th St. 
Miami, FL 33186. 





COMPOSITION MANAGER 


Southern Florida group of 20 weekly 
papers seeks high energy manager. 
Must have strong supervisory skills, 
familiarity with Macintosh a plus. 
Experience in producing multiple 
products with multiple deadlines neces- 
sary. Send resume to Scott Patterson, 
pod ow Drive, Deerfield Beach, FL 


ELECTRONIC FIELD TECHNICIAN & 
FIELD SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 
GMA, the leading supplier of Intergrated Inserting Systems to 


the newspaper industry, has immediate professional open- 
ings due to the increased demand from the newspaper indus- 


try for GMA products. 


ELECTRONIC FIELD TECHNICIAN 


Responsibilities include system trouble-shooting, production 
start-ups and customer training. Successful candidate will 
have worked as an Electrical/Electronic technician for two 
years, have working knowledge of electrical components and 
demonstrated skill in use of standard tools and test equip- 
ment. Two years experience in industrial DC drives is 
required. Knowledge and experience of PLC’s a plus. 


FIELD SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


Excellent opportunities exist for qualified Field Service 
Representatives throughout the U.S., Canada and Europe. 
You will be responsible for installation and training of person- 
nel on mailroom inserting equipment. Individuals must have 
experience in installing and operating machinery. Heavy 
mechanical and light electrical/electronics background 


necessary. 


Please forward your resume to: 


GMA 
2980 Avenue B 
Bethlehem, PA 18017 
Attn: Carol S. Trout 
Manager, Human Resources 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 





Company 
Address 


City 
State 

















Phone 





Classification 
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No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks -— $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 


Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 

3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 

4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 


HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





SALES 


EDITORIAL 








SALES PERSONS, experienced, for 
award-winning prestigious, paid weekly 
on L.I. call (516) 374-9200. 























POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER LAWYER 





Capable at reducing your outside legal 
costs by handling libel and First 
Amendment issues as well as business 
matters seeks legal and/or administra- 
tive position at daily or small to medium 
sized newspaper group. Let's talk. 

Box 4963, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


SS 
CIRCULATION BUILDING “hands-on” 
Circulation Manager, computer, mail- 
room wise, successful promoter seeks 
same U.S. post. MATURE Publishers 
contact Garry Sadler (815) 842-3619. 


CIRCULATION SALES MANAGER 
College degree, graduate work, 15 years 
experience and under 40. Experience in 
Carrier, Crew, Field, Single Copy, and 
Telemarketing Sales. Interested in 
medium or large publications only. If 
you can offer a position with a future for 
the right person. Box 4978, Editor & 
Publisher. 











EDITORIAL 


50,000 Midwest daily reporter wants 
daily editing job. Five years experience. 
Will tackle layout. Box 4976, Editor & 
Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR, skilled at headlines, AP 

style, grammar, news judgment. Major- 

metro experience, reliable, versatile, 

= people skills. Zone 9,8,7. (206) 
36-9641 message. 


Coverage of green issues making you 
blue? Experienced environmental/ 
business reporter with extensive know- 
ledge of the chemical industry, hazard- 
ous waste, air and water issues seeks 
position with large daily or magazine. 
Strong contracts with state, federal and 
international agencies, interest groups 
and top management. MSJ/Medill. 
Adept at translating complex topics into 
crisp, engaging stories that show read- 
ers how they'd be affected. Box 4933, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Need careful copy editor or lively 
feature writer? 8 years experience Box, 
4959, Editor & Publisher. 

















PERSIAN GULF REPORTER 
Experienced U.S. journalist based out 
of Amman and Cairo can provide daily 
stories on Iraqi conflict. Box 4950, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Sharp young editor with design and wire 
experience, great references and a way 
with words and pictures seeks editing 
position on reader-oriented daily. Send 
sample. Box 4975, Editor & Publisher. 











SOON-TO-BE IVY LEAGE GRAD 


(12/90) looking for entry-level reporting 
position with Zone 9 daily, preferably 
north of Yosemite. I’ve had 4 intern- 
ships, 3 with Zone 1 dailies and 1 with 
UPI. Nifty clips and extremely enthu- 
siastic references. Experience both as 
news reporter and feature writer. Box 
4958, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER - dedicated veteran 
Boston area journalist seeks position. 
Seasoned professional in prep and pro. 
Loyal to the profession. Willing to work 
hard. Box 4955, Editor & Publisher. 


























Writer/editor with three years experi- 
ence with magazines and newsletters 
seeks entry-level reporting position. 


Peter (312) 878-3724. 


FREELANCE 


VERSATILE FREELANCE WRITER with 
solid newspaper/magazine staff experi- 
ence seeks challenging, fun assign- 
ments. Elizabeth V. Mooney, 100-10 
Ascan Avenue, Forest Hills, NY 11375; 
(718) 261-6385. 











PRODUCTION/TECH 


Newspaper and commercial 25 years, 
as V.P. Operations, Project Manager, 
Production Director, Union, Non-Union 
- 25 to 400 Personnel. Box 5907, 
Hudson, FL 34667. 


PRESS FOREMAN 
Mid size daily with heavy commercial 
printing. A dynamic leader with excel- 
lent people management and technical 
skills, who can produce a top quality 
product on-time with minimum waste. 
Box 4852, Editor & Publisher. 
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Use zone number to indicate location 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Alf Pratte 


Andrew Blum’s Sept. 15 Editor & 
Publisher article reporting that “the 
list of journalists dropping out of the 
news business and turning to law 
seems to be growing” might mean a 
major sea change taking place in mod- 
ern journalism. 

It probably doesn’t if you compare 
it with the past. 

The truth is that, since Colonial 
days until today, just the opposite has 
been true. Many of the best and 
brightest coming from legal families 
or trained in law have left the 
“begardly” legal profession for jour- 
nalism and its more challenging 
avenues of service and power. To 
name just a few of the well-known 
journalists who relegated their law 
degrees to second place for the 
Fourth Estate: 

@ Noah Webster, America’s fore- 
most lexicographer and founder of the 
Federalist American Minerva; 

@ William Coleman, who edited 
the New York Evening Post with 
Alexander Hamilton; 

@ William Cullen Bryant, “the 
father of American poetry,” who also 
edited the Post from 1829 to 1878. It 
was Bryant who wrote one of his 
close friends about his fixed determi- 
nation to leave “the begardly profes- 
sion” of law; 

@ Joseph Mediil, editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune during the period in 





(Pratte is an asscociate professor of 
communications at Brigham Young 
University.) 
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Get your copy of 


- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 








| To: Ad News, 17-21 Bellevue Street, 
Surry Hills, N.S.W., 2010, Australia 
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YES! Please send me AD NEWS for one 
| es year - 26 issues. | enclose my 
| bankdraft in Australian currency for Aust. $128. | 
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which it became “The World’s Great- 
est Newspaper”; 

@ Robert R. McCormick, Medill’s 
grandson, who built the Tribune into 
the leading newspaper in the Mid- 
west; 

@ William Rockhill Nelson, who 
founded the Kansas City Star and 
served as its owner and editor for the 
newspaper’s first 35 years; 





See related story on Page 9. 





@ Joseph Pulitzer, who revolu- 
tionized American journalism by 
combining the news crusade with edi- 
torials advocating progressive 
reform; 





Lawyers who became journalists — a historical look 


merly of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal and Loren Ghiglione of the 
Southbridge (Mass.) News. 

According to Richard Kluger, 
Hills’ ability to speak the language of 
high finance while being recruited to 
help rescue the failing New York Her- 
ald-Tribune was attributable in part to 
the law degree he had earned while 
studying nights when working in 
Oklahoma City. 

Hill has said that, although he has 
earned a law degree, he does not 
believe it to be a major factor in his 
progress up the Knight ladder, or that 
it is needed as a prerequisite for jour- 
nalism majors in the 1990s. 

“My law degree was more helpful 





“My law degree was more helpful to me in 
journalism than it was in business. It was good 
exercise in learning to think logically.” 





@ S.I. Newhouse, who built one of 
the largest newspaper and broadcast- 
ing chains in America; 

@ Phillip L. Graham, who helped 
build the Washington Post into one of 
the nation’s major newspapers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he 
had been president of The Harvard 
Law Review and tenth in his graduat- 
ing class as a favorite student of Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter, Graham as 
well as dozens of others have pre- 
ferred journalism. 

Although it is difficult to arrive at 
exact figures about the number or 
percentage of lawyers who have left 
the legal business behind, a survey of 
450 entries in the Biographical Dictio- 
nary of American Journalism by 
Joseph McKerns indicates 40 of 450 
studied law, had law degrees, or had 
other legal roots. 

Still another survey of six 
biographical dictionaries by Elise 
Nordquist of Brigham Young Univer- 
sity shows that out of 307 entries, 75 
or 24% came from legal families, had 
legal training or law degrees before 
turning to journalism. 

Another study of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors shows 
that five out of its 60 presidents, or 
12%, had law degrees. They include: 
Dwight Marvin, editor of the Troy 
Record; Lee Hills, executive editor of 
the Knight-Ridder newspapers; Tim 
Hays of the Riverside (Calif.) Press- 
Enterprise; Michael Gartner, for- 





to me in journalism than it was in 
business. It was good exercise in 
learning to think logically. I think an 
MBA is more important today.” 

Hays feels that, if he has any unique 
traits that stem from his experience in 
law school, they result from his sitting 
at the feet of masters of the Socratic 
method. 

“This expanded my horizons and 
made me realize the importance of 
exploring all the crosscurrents and 
variations of an issue before develop- 
ing an answer,” said Hays. 

At least two other ASNE editors — 
Jack Knight and Creed Black — 
flirted with law before moving into 
major spheres of influence in journal- 
ism. Knight’s father felt that the study 
of law was an essential part of a 
publisher’s background. Four years 
of law school did not appeal to Knight 
after he returned from World War II 
service, and he went into the family 
publishing business. 

Creed Black recalls that his politi- 
cally minded father and his own inter- 
ests nudged him toward a career in 
either law or journalism. “They both 
attract the same kind of person, one 
who is interested in public issues and 
those who can write and think logi- 
cally.” 

Dozens of others who are identified 
with the media from colonial times 
until today started in law but left it for 
journalism. They include: 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Richard Benjamin, Providence Journal-Bulletin, Providence, Ri 


The many colors of New England 


Winter, spring, summer or fall, every season holds a wealth of advertising opportunities for smart 
retailers in New England Newspapers. Whether it’s the warmth of summer or the chill of winter 
ski slopes, New England is the place for increased sales and steady profits. 


Place your ads in these New England Newspapers and tap into 
the treasure of the Northeast. 


MAINE MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (M&S) 

Boston Herald (M&S) 

Cape Cod Times (Hyannis) (M&S) 

The Enterprise (Brockton) (E&S) 

The Daily Transcript (Dedham) (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

The Sun (Lowell) (E&S) 

Daily Evening Item (Lynn) (E) 

The Middlesex News (E&S) 

Milford Daily News (E) 

The Standard Times (New Bedford) (E&S) 
The Patriot Ledger (Quincy) (E) 

Salem Evening News (E) 

Union-News (Springfield) (AD) 
Republican (Springfield) (S) 

The News Tribune (Waltham) (E) 

Daily Times and Chronicle (Woburn) (E) 
Telegram & Gazette (Worcester) (ME&S) 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Weekend 

Sun-Journal (M) 

Sunday Sun-Journal (S) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portland Evening Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Monitor (E) 

Union Leader (M) 

Nashua Telegraph (E€&.5) 

New Hampshire Sunday News (S) 


CONNECTICUT RHODE ISLAND 
The Advocate (Stamford) (AD&S) 
The Bridgeport Post (M&S) 

The Day (New London) (M&S) 
Greenwich Time (AD&S) 

Hartford Courant (M&S) 

The Hour (Norwalk) (E) 

Manchester Journal Inquirer (E) 
Record-Journal (Meriden) (M&S) 
Middletown Press (E) 

New Britain Herald (E) 

Waterbury Republican-American (M) 
The Sunday Republican (S) 


VERMONT 


The Newport Daily News (E) 
Providence Journal-Bulletin (M/E) 
The Providence Sunday Journal (S) 
The Westerly Sun (E) 


The Times-Argus (Barre-Montpelier) (E&S) 
The Burlington Free Press (M&S) 
Rutland Herald (M&S) 








A tree isn’t dead 
til it’s buried. 


23g 


Keeping newsprint out of landfills is a pnonty in the recycling business The 
more life the better. This 








Dewspaper is u So are other newspapers 
across the country. More newsprint mills are being built to recycle old 
newspaper in response to this demand. Eventually, community paper 
their and our country will 
see the day when we bury no tree that hasn't had a long, useful life 








If the news looks like 
you've seen it all 
before, you're right. 








every day you'll get the 
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How people think 
newspaper 1s recycled. 
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might expect. There are lots of players: readers, brokers of old newspapers 
middlemen, i 


‘acting as mi paper poblichers, and the recycled nowepriat 
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Was it wrong to print 
Earth Day news on 
unrecycled newsprint? 


Ideally, all newspapers would 
be made with recycled paper 


that was made with recycled paper 





Even the Boy 
Scouts weren't 
prepared for this. 





that was made with recycled paper 








that was made with recycled paper TROOP 47 


that was made with recycled paper. 


In our community, local groups have trouble finding buyers for old 
One day, of i ill ihe tv newspapers. That's frustrating and we know it. Because when the members 
Unfortunately, we had little choice. It’s a problem for most newspapers. There's ible to supply of these local groups find out they can’t recycle our newspaper, they often 
Right do i : call to find out if we can help. 
happen. Unt i does, we're buying le 
ne 


for impressive, and we applaud it. Our newspaper is using as much 
. and keep educating By next we can buy, which helps 
& ‘we hope to publish a special report on recycled newsprint. Literally. will be enough d 1 newspapers. i in ecology. 
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Scripps Howard 
encourages plagiarism. 


Steal these ads. Add your logo. Run them yourself. Call for free ad slicks, or re-set them if you like. If you’re not crazy about these, 
write your own. Just so long as you let people know what your paper thinks and is doing about recycling. Call us at 513-977-3827. 
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